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ABSTRACT 

This study explores the attitudes of parents of 
elementary school children towards involvement in various school 
activities. A sample of 2,083 parents who had at least one child in a 
public elementary school was selected from a six-state re 9^": 
Working through both the state and local Parent Teacher Association , 
proiect staff distributed a questionnaire asking parents about their 
attitudes toward involvement, their interests in the various parent 
involvement roles, their interests in participating in school 
decisions, and their actual participation in specific parent 
involvement activities. They were also asked for suggestions to 
improve parent involvement and questioned about the reasons Pa^nt 
involvement decreases at the high school level. Results suggested 
that respondents had a generally favorable attitude toward a wide 
variety of parent involvement activities. Parents expressed a strong 
interest in participating in school decisions, as well as in 
supporting school activities and tutor ng their own children at home 
They reported a moderate level of participation in activities related 
to home tutoring and support of school events, and a very low level 
of participation in those activities related to school decision 
making. (Author/MP) 
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ABSTRACT 



Parent i<nvol vement in education has the potential to be an important 

o 

factor in improving children's academic success. Parents as well as school 
professionals play an active role in the socialization and education of 
children. However, attitudinal barriers seem to inhibit school staff and 
parents working together cooperatively' as partners in the public education 
enterprise. The attitudes of both groups toward parent involvement are 
seen as an issue which must be addressed before dealing with other issues 
such as those related to developing communication skills, or those related 
to planning and implementing parent.. i nvol vement programs. 

Although recent studies have examined issues related to certain types 
of parent involvement, none have focused on providing systematic data about 
the attitudes of parents and school personnel toward parent involvement as 
an abstract concept and toward specific parent involvement activities. - 

This project was designed to gather information about parent 
invplvement attitudes 0 , as well as current practices, from professional 
educators and parents. The purpose of the project was then to use this 
information base to develop a conceptual framework for designing a parent 
involvement training curriculum for school professionals. 

During the first two years of this projected five-year study, project 
staff gathered information from elementary teachers, principals, and 
teacher educators in a six-state region regarding: parent involvement. In 
this the third year, information has been gathered from parents with 
children attending elementary schools. 

The sample for this survey consisted of 2083 parents in the SEDL 
six-state region : who had at least one child in a public elementary school. 

i 
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The sample was drawn to provide equal representation across urban and rural 

areas in each state. 

Working through both the state and local PTA, project staff distributed, 
a questionnaire which asked parents about their attitudes toward parent 
involvement, their interest in the various parent involvement roles for 

o 

parents, their interest in participating in school decisions, and their 
Actual participation in specific parent involvement activities. They .,ere 
also asked about suggestions to improve parent involvement and were asked 
to speculate about the reasons why parent involvement decreases at the high 
school level. Demographic information was also collected for these 

parents., , 

Results suggested that parents, have a generally favorable attitude 
toward a wide variety of parent involvement activities. They expressed a 
strong , .interest in participating in school decisions, as well as supporting 
school activities and tutoring their own children at home. They reported a 
moderate level of participation in activities related to home tutoring and 
to supporting school events, and a very low level of participation in those 
activities related to school decision making. 

The findings suggest that parent attitudes are not a major barrier to 
most types of parent involvement. Future research .should ask whether the 
discrepancy between their expressed interest in decision making and their 
low level of participation in these activities is related to lack of 
opportunity in the schools or other factors. 

Comparison of results from the parent survey with results from the 
teacher and principal surveys revealed areas of consensus, which may be 
most conducive to parent involvement efforts, as well as areas of conflict. 
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A. INTRODUCTION 

1 . Rational e • 0 

Parent involvement in education, both at home and at school, can be an 
important factor in improving children's academic success and school 
effectiveness. Parents and other citizens are. integral to any community 
and schools are just as fundamental. Both play an active role in the 
socialization and education of learners. However, barriers often inhibit 
school staff and parents from working together more fully and cooperatively 
as partners in the pub! ic education enterprise. These barriers hamper 
efforts to enhance school effectiveness, stymie attempts to respond to 
Increased criticisms of schools, and undermine the success of students and 
schools. 

The growth of parent involvement efforts took a significant upturn 
with the inception of such federal programs as Head Start, Title One, and 
Follow Through. .These innovative programs mandated extensive parent 
involvement and provided guidelines as to how it should occur. With very 
little prior preparation, school staff and parents/citizens found 
themselves attempting to share equal roles in children's education. The 
kinds of cooperation proposed in these programs would eventually serve, it 
was hoped, as a "flagship" for shared participation efforts by parents and 
school staff in public education.,- Unfortunately, however, the remedies 
required for systemic changes in public schools were far more comp'iex than 
those these programs 1 planners had r/ivisioned. Not only did parent 
involvement fail to flourish as hoped for, but these innovative attempts to 
bring schools and communities closer together instead tended to highlight 

0 
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areas of concern between each. In the process, some serious problems in 
public education came to light. The government's parent involvement 
efforts revealed many issues which have to be addressed before parent 
involvement can be widely accepted in the public schools. These issues 
include (1) the necessity of training for parents and ■ school' staff; (2) the 
importance of defining parent involvement clearly; (3) the need to 
recognize that all parents and citizens cannot be involved at the same 
levels; (4) the importance of identifying an acceptable range of parent . 
involvement levels; (5) the need to ease tfie transition of parents and 
citizens from roles of mere "bystanders" in the public education to those 
of active participants; (6) the need to change traditional perceptions of 
the roles of school staff and parents in children's education; (7) the 
importance of changing .school and school district procedures so that parent 
involvement could become more integral to the educational process; and (8) 
the importance of gathering broad based information from key stakeholders 
(parents, teachers, principals, etc.) as t'he basis for developing parent 
involvement in education (Seeley, 1981; Williams and Stallworth, 1981; 
Gonder, 198"!,; Gordon, 1977). 

In addition to these issues, several other factors have , had an impaGt 
on the proliferation of parent involvement in public school education. 
School desegregation, socioeconomic status, changing family structures; 
joblessness, increased living costs, more working parents and general 
disenchantment with educational outcomes are some of these. Failure to 
give consideration to such a broad range of issues has not bode well for 
improving parent involvement in education. 

These i ssues--which hampered the success of parent involvement not 



only in federal programs but also in public education generally—are by no 
means all -incl usi ve. Rathe r^he^y :^rve to provide some insights into the 
"complexities which have confronted the expansion of parent invol vc.nent 
efforts*' The inability to deal with thes°e issues has blighted the 
potential for parent involvement to enhance puolic school education. It 
threatens the children's learning success and frustrates parents and 
citizens who expect more of their schools. It antagonizes school staff, 
who, overall, in their attempts to help children learn, seemingly neither 
value nor understand the importance of sharing responsibility with parents 
and other citizens. In effect, this ominous development has, in many 
instances, divided schools from the communities they serve at a time when 
the survival of public education is at stake. 

Serious and complex as they are, the problems encountered by parent 
involvment educators—however f rustrated—contirfue to seek ways of 
strengthening relationships in order to cooperatively resolve common 
problems and accomplish shared goals. Optimism for this to continue is 
expressed in the contention by Phelps and Anmds (1973) that bureaucracies 
(such as schools) and primary groups (suph as families; parents, citizens, 
etc.) can be both compatible and complementary in the pursuit of 
educational excellence. In the process, both should be able to retain most 
of their essential characteristics while also engaging in collaborative 
action together. This integrative approach to parent involvement should 
accentuate the understand!' rig that while parents and educators do not-always 
share common or parallel goals, confrontation and negotiation between them 
are often appropriate as well as useful in building consensus with respect 
to public school education (Phelps and Arends). 



Seeley (1981) states that both educators and parents are guilty of 
perpetrating and preserving the dichotomy between home and school with 
respect .0 children's education and socialization. Educators frequently 
retreat into their isolated world of professional service delivery, 
focusing on serving families but not on collaborating with them. 
Simultaneously, parents avoid the struggle of trying to relate to the 
schools and, often, withdraw their children from public schools. These 
reactions do little to improve education through shared responsibility by 
parents/citizens and educators. Unfortunately, the disengagement between 
home and school often leads to social alienation and educational failure. 

A partnership allowing parents and educators to have joint roles and 
responsibilities is critical to the future success of public education. 
Seeley (1981) warns that while this partnership will not be devoid of the 
tensions and falue differences inevitable to human relationships, it will 
provide a better framework for dealing with these variables. Changes 
necessary for establishing this vital partnership involve, of course, more 
open, two-way communication between schools and the communities they serve. 
More generally, they require major alterations in how the business of 
education is conducted. Should these changes occur, parent involvement 
could span all levels of educational enterprise to become an active, 
sustained, intelligent, and responsible process leading to more school 
effectiveness and student success. 

' One of the more noticeable gaps in the parent involvement literature 
is the lack of systematic data about the attitudes of key stakeholders 
toward the'various aspects of parent involvement. A constant emphasis in 
education today is that educational activities and learning experiences 
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be based upon the needs of students. This implies that educators must 
first determine those needs and then design experiences to meet them. 
Likewise, would not some systematic effort to gatl.^r information from key 
stakeholders (e.g., parents, teachers, principals, teacher educators, and 
other educators or officials) be useful as a base for determining how to 
improve the success of parent involvement in public schools? 

There appears to be a dearth of such information. This project chose 
to help remedy that lack by surveying important stakeholders and using the 
results to develop a data resource to serve as the underpinning of parent 
involvement initiatives. The purpose of this project has been to develop, 
using this data, a comprehensive base of information about stakeholders' 
attitudes and practices regarding parent involvement which could serve as 
the framework in preparing guidelines and strategies for training 
elementary school teachers, administrators and parents to share roles in 
the educational process both at home and in school. Such training, based 
on these data, would be responsive to stakeholder perceptions, concerns, 
and needs. 

During the first two years of this projected five-year study, project 
staff have gathered information from elementary teachers, principals, and 

teacher educators in a six-state region regarding parent invovlement. In 

I 

this the third year, information has been gathered from parents with 
children attending elementary schools. The data from this year have been 
analyzed and the results will be compared to data from stakeholders 
previously surveyed. This report focuses mainly on the results and 
implications of data gathered from parents. 

5 
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2. Sumroative Literature Review 

Parent involvement has been part of public school education for many 
years. Parents traditionally have had a — le in preparing children for 
school and in continuing to help once schooling had begun. For the most 
part, their involvement has been perceived as something tangential rather 
than integral to children's education* As a result, parent involvement is 
perceived mainly in terms of school program support. This ignores, 
overall, the importance of parent involvement in successful home learning, 
^chool learning, and school governance. 

i% Recent . national developments have had a major impact on society in 
general and on public education in particular. We are facing some serious 
problems: inflation, une^oVoy-^t , re-examination of morals and values, 
personal stress, increased drug/alcohol abuse and misuse, and high crime 
rates. These social problems have trickled down to contribute; to increased 
probljems for our public schools. Perhaps the most significant of these 
problems is the failure of schools to be more in touch with the communities 
where they are located. Educators, and parents and other citizens, rather 
than forming the alliances needed to deal with educational issues 
confronting them, too often are busy blaming each other for public 
educations' shortcomings and jousting for more control of schools. These 
efforts usually render schools less effective and students less successful; 
they also- place parents and educators at odds ratherthan in a shared 
partnership. 

This divisiveness and its attendant problems have made parent 
invol vement a major subject of discussion among those concerned about 
improving public education (Seeley, 1981; Davies, 1$81; Steinberg, 1979; 
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B Secretary Bell,. Comer, 1980; Gallup Polls of Public Attitudes Toward Public 

Schools, 1977-1982; and others). Concerns about loss of funds'to support 

■ education, increased discipline pioblems, decreased student liter- acy and 
basic skills, equality in education, declining test scores, and increasing 

■ student dropouts have become the main foci of these discussions. 

■ With mutual cooperation, shared responsibilities, different levels of 
participation and a partnership approach, the potential of parent involve- 

■ ment to improve, education is unlimited. First though, we need better 
training for educators and parent/citizens, systemic changes in education 

■ at all levels, and attainable and measurable goals. Given the scope of 

■ these requirements, it is hardly surprising that numerous theories about 
parent involvement have been offered, extensive research conducted, and a 

I wide range of programs developed. Findings and outcomes seem to suggest 

that parent involvement can occur in two main educative environments: the 

■ home and the school. The following discussion touches briefly upon parent 
B involvement within each of these environments. 

Tho involvement of parents in education has been construed in many 
I different ways. Here it is perceived as being all the ways in which 

— parents (and other citizens) integrate their efforts with those of edu- 

■ cators to provide children with the best possible learning environments and 

■ experiences. When these two groups combine their efforts, schools/homes 
can become more effective in- educating children successfully. 

■ a. Parent Involvement at Home 

It is widely recognized today that children can and do learn much at 

■ home both before entering public school and during their tenure there. 

■ Such prominent experts as Ira Gordon, Hope Leichter, Dorothy Rich, 
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Bettye Caldwell, Urie Bronfenbrenner, Pat Olmstead, Jose Cardenas, and 
Robert Hess have documented the importance of children 's. early or home 
learning. Further, they have recognized parents as children's first—and 
perhaps most important—teachers. These experts' work clearly supports the 
concept that children's early learning (before formal public schooling) 
serves as an important precursor to later learning success. Parent 
involvement in these early home learning experiences thus has been shown to 
be crucial to children's growth and development. 

Most of these experts* (Gordon, Comer, Leichter, Bronfenbrenner, 
Schaefer, Love, etc.) aqree that all homes and families cannot and do not 
provide, children with the same kinds of early educational experiences. 
Further, we know that parents' involvement in these experiences are af- 
fected by such factors-as home/fami ly values, parent ^teaching skills, 
socioeconomic status, financial resources, time, educational background and 
home envi rorment. Breakdowns, in terms of capabilities to provide a broad 
range of early learning experiences, occur across all types of families— 
though they may be more intensified for some than others. This poses prob- 
lems with respect to how to involve more parents, given individual 
circumstances, in children's home learning (e.g., reading to children, 
taking educational trips, etc.). One means of resolving these problems is 
to obtain information from parents about their possible involvement in 
children's education, while bearing in mind the constraints on their 
participation. 

Available information indicates that continuing such involvement at 
home can result in school success (i.e., better school performance). The 
work of Oobson and Dobson (197.5), Henderson (1981), Comer (1980), Lazaar 



(1980), and Seeley (1981), among others, conclusively show a direct 
relationship between parent involvement at home and success at. school . 
.Children with invcl.ved parents at home also enjoy better overall growth and 
development. These findings serve to further illustrate the importance of 
continued parent i nvol vegient in children's education at home even after 
they begin formal public schooling. However, such involvement is often 
hampered by the lack of a cooperative relationship between home and school. 
Such a relationship involves mutual respect, consideration, and under- 
standing of the importance of both home and school's importance in the 
learning process. In order to develop parent involvement programs which 
meet the needs. of parents and those of educators as well, the concerns of 
each group must be identified. 

b. Parent Involvement at School 
Children's learning" experiences at school are .as valuable as those 
-received at home. School learning tends to be more formal and more 
sophisticated in its approach. Here students are allowed to build upon 
home learning experiences, acquire more complex knowledge arid skills, and 
apply these to their school tasks, and horns or community lives. Many edu- 
cators view, the responsibility for school learning as solely their domain 
and that support from parents and the community was important but their 
participation in education was otherwi se unnecessary . Parent involvement 
in school learning usually has been restricted to activities of which 
educators want no part (Williams, 1981; Stallworth, 1981; Dobson and 
Dobson, 1975). However, parent involvement in children's education at 
school" should extend to all levels of the school's program, given .parents' 
indicated interests and capabilities. For if it is believed that schools 
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are there to benefit the community, then who knows the community better 
than parents/citizens who live therein (Pell igrino, 1973)? 

That pcrents and other citizens have valuable contributions to make- to 
children's learning in school has too often been discounted by traditional 
approaches to parent involvement at school (Dobson- and Dobson, 1975). Now, 
it seems parent involvement in school learning and other affairs may be 
coming full cycle. Educators are beginning to see that if teachers are 
linked to parents by children, the triangle must be completed (i.e., 
parents, linked to teachers and schools) if education in our pluralistic 
society is to succeed. Therefore, educators must find new and/or different 
methods' for actively enlisting parent involvement in home and school, 
learning. 

In broad terms, parent involvement in children's school learning tends 
to increase academic achievement,; rei'nforce the importance of education; 
narrow the gaps between educators' and parents' goals for schools; give 
parents keener insights .into their children's^ learning; and allow parents 
to see how schools operate (Bl ankenshi p, 1954; Davies, 1980; Fantini, 1980; 
Henderson, 1981). This kind of involvement can give children an increased 
'-sense of their own destiny and a greater sense of self-worth- -both keys to 
successful learning. It can allow schools to become flourishing sources of 
education in communities arid, in turn', reduce failures and ineffectiveness. 
Finally, it brings the home up on more equal footing with schools in the 
educational process. Cooperative efforts and reciprocal responsibilities 
character!" ze ; this vital involvement on the part of parents. _ 
c. Parent Involvement in Support of Schools 

Supporting the school program is, perhaps, the most popular, form of 



parent participation in education. Historically, parents have provided 
support—through donations, contributions, volunteering, etc. --for the 
' sc!iv,ol.'s educational endeavors. Commonly they bake goods, make or buy 
special clothing, attend special events, assist with some instructional and 
non-instructional activities in the classroom, chaperone trips, organize 
parties or "sales," and serve in the lunchroom, nurse's office, playground, 
library, etc. These contributions have been very useful to schools' edu- 
cation programs and to their staffs. 

Most parent involvement experts acknowledge that this type of parent 
support also is important to children's academic success (Delia-Dora* 1979; 
Gordon, 1970; Rich, 1978; Hobson, 1 975; Kifer, Erlich, 1981, etc.). Con- 
versely, they express real concern about many educators' tendency to see it 
as the maximum possible level Cf parents' participation. Educators' narrow 
perspectives tend to down play the real potential of parents to help both 
in children's education at home and in matters of school governance. As a 
result, parents and other citizens desiring broader involvement in the 
education process become frustrated and alienated.' 

More seriously, educators' arbitrary si imit on parent involvement leads 
to increased criticism of the schoo1s--and di sillusionment about their 
effectiveness. Parents feel unimportant and devalued; they sense that. they 
can only go so far toward helping children learn and that the rest is 
better left to professionals. Schools attempting to control the 
participation of parents and citizens invariably become less effective and 
fail to. command the respect and resources necessary for growth and 
improvement. To avoid these pitfalls, it might be helpful if schools 
expanded opportunities for parent involv ment and ask parents themselves 
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how to go about it. 

Parents can and will continue to support school activities. However, 
they increasingly will not limit themselves, to these tangential roles. 
Educators, to become much more sensitive to parents' emerging feelings, 
will need information, and training in order to expand parents' involvement; 
r d. Parent Involvement in School Governance 

Parent involvement, as discussed thus far, implies a partnership 
between educators and parents. The assumption underlying this partnership 
is that everyone affected by school decisions has a right and a 
responsibility to help make these decisions. Traditionally, school 
decision making with respect to goveVnance matters Iras rested solely with 
educators. An educational partnership with parents requires that educators 
change their attitudes. Parents/citizens are now rejecting the "old, 
assigned" involvement roles, and instead, are increasingly becoming 
interested in a more active voice^ in school (Steinberg, 1979; Rioux, 1980; 
Hubbel-1 , 1979; Davies, 1981). Parents want to stop being mere bystanders 
and become active in areas of decision making. 

Fantini, Seeley, Dobson, Comer, Abbott, Gordon, Rioux, Alden, and 
other experts emphasize that parent involvementjn school governance is 

essential. to creating a partnership between educators and parents/citizens. 

t 

But bringing about shared decision making in education will not be an easy 
task. As these experts indicate, > while educators are increasingly 
concerned about their current relationships with parents and communities, 
not enough is being done to improve the situation. , Many parents are 
frustrated in their attempts to help influence school decisions. To them, 
education is confusing and compl ex-"big business" fraught with impersonal 



barriers 5 and bureaucratic procedures. As such, they cannot understand 
education jargon; they lack real interaction with educators and feel unable 
to get the information they desire or require.. 

Parents are attempting through their own efforts to reduce these 

* * '■ 

frustrations. Increasingly, the media bombards them wi thHnformation about 
how schools could or should be. . When their children's schools fail to 
measure up, they often exercise economic/political muscle with "no" votes o 
for school budgets and bond levies. This may be a hint about parent 
dissatisfaction- as citizens with no children in school are also reacting 
negatively to increased educational spending. But while these efforts 
offer some immediate relief for frustrations, th<*y do little to help create 
the school /community partnership necessary for resolving the school s' 
problems. Again, if public schools hope to regain .the credibility once 
automatical ty assigned to them by the public, this partnership must be 
forged. 

3. Statement of the Problem ■ 

The range of issues covered in the parent involvement literature 
includes parent involvement in general; the, need for more parent 
involvement; parent involvement in children's education at home and in 
school; parent involvement in school governance; and the ways in which 
parent involvement can lead to broad citizen involvement throughout the 
community. Extensive as it is, this body of literature contains little 
information' regarding the collective viewpoints of parent involvement's key 
stakeholders (e.g., parents, teachers, students, administrators, and 
teacher educators). The lack is most notable with respect to perspectives 
of parents. 
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Even where stakeholder information exists, few attempts have been made 
to synthesize the implications of each group's perceptions. Further, only 
scattered efforts compare findings among these stakeholders. Teacher/ 
administrator training, parent training and program development are three 
of the key areas where such information could be useful . 

The purposes of this study were (1) to seek information about parent 
involvement from parents of elementary school children; and (2) to add 
these findings to the base of stakeholder data as a basis for developing 
guidelines and strategies for traini ng parents and educators and for 
initiating more effective parent involvement programs. In order to help 
assure that these guidelines and strategies are developed with a sensi- 

o 

tivity to the. needs and concerns of parents, this research effort asked . 
participants about the importance of p.arent involvement; the kinds of 
school decisions they wanted to help make; the various roles they were 
interested in playing; and the extent to which they now participate in 
selected activities. Respondents also were asked how well certain 
.suggestions would work to improve parent involvement as well as how much' 
they agreed with reasons why parents become less involved at the secondary 
school level. Parents also were asked to provide specific demographic 
information, which we used to describe the respondent sample. 
4. Goals and Objectives 

a. The overall goal for this study is as follows: 

. To develop a comprehensive base of information which refi- ts 
the consensus' of the nature of parent involvement from teacher 
educators, teachers, principals, parents, school district 
. administrators and state department of education officials. 

14 
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This base can be used in preparing specific guidelines 
and strategies for training parents and educators, as well 
as for pi anning parent involvement programs, 
b. The major objectives for this phase of our research are as 
follows: 

. To determine parents' attitudes toward various . aspects of 

parent involvement. 
. To determine parents' perceptions regarding specific suggestions 

o 

about ways parent involvement might be improved in schools. 
. To compare the perspectives of parents to those of principals 
? and*teachers gathered in previous, surveys. 
To identify areas of consensus between parents and educators. 
' . To offer recommendations regarding guidelines and strategies 
for parent involvement training and program development. 
5. Research Questions 

The following research questions were posed for this study as a way to 
guide the research and obtain the necessary information regarding parents' 
involvement in the educational process: 

.. What are the attitudes of parents regarding the general importance 
of parent involvement? 
. At what levels of decision making do parents want to be involved? 
. What specific parent involvement roles do parents prefer? 
How involved are parents in various home, school and community 
educational activities? 

What suggestions do parents chink are viable for improving their 
■ involvement in education? 



. Wivat major reasons cause parents to become less involved 

at the high school level? 
. How do the responses of parents attending PTA meetings compare 

with those not involved in PTA? 
Definition of Terms 

a. PTA Parents - those persons having children in public elementary 
schools, who attend PTA meetings and who agreed to complete the 
survey. 

b. Non-PTA Parents - those persons identified or indicating that 
they have children in public elementary schools but are not 
active in or belong^ to the PTA. • 

c. Stakeholders - groups of people who potentially have an interest 
in implementing parent involvement, e.g., elementary teachers, 
principals, university staff, parents, school superitendents, 
school board presidents, and state department of education 
officials. 

d. Par ert Involvement - all activities which allow parents and/or 
other citizens to participate and become partners in the educatio 
process at home and in school; it includes mutual information 
exchange, shared decision making, supporting the school, home 
tutoring/teaching, and advocacy or other collaborative efforts 
which enhance children's learning and success. 
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B. METHODOLOGY 

1 . Description of Subjects 

The subject sample for this survey ponsisted of parents in the C EDL 
six-state T region who had at least one child in a public elementary school. 
The six states are Arkansas, Louisiana, Mi ssi ssi ppi , New Mexico, Oklahoma 
and Texas. Local sites in each state were selected in a predetermined 
manner. First, parent subjects were drawn from each of the four (4) large 
size citie^ (population = 500,000+) in.the SEDL region (New Orleans, 
Houston, Dallas and San Antonio). Second, additional parent subjects were 
drawn from all 13 of the medi urn size cities (population = 150,000-499,999) 
in the region (Little Rock, Arkansas; Baton Rouge and Shreveport, 
Louisiana; Jaclcson, Mississippi; Albuquerque, New Mexico; Tulsa and 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; and El Paso, Fort Worth, Austin, Corpus Christi, 
Lubbock and Arlington, Texas). 

Finally, from the entire population of 138 small size cities (i.e., 
population = 15,000-50,000) in the region, 56 were randomly selected as 
sites (see Appendix A) for parent subjects. Stated another way, the 
subjects were drawn so that there would be equal representation across 
urban and rural areas in each state. Table 1 .presents a breakdown of the 
projected and actual subject sample breakdown.. by state. 

Q t * 

Differences in the number of subjects and sites in the projected/ 
actual columns of Table 1 were due to recommendations of state and local 

PTA site liaisons who worked with project staff in the final site' sel ection 

■ .. * 

process. 
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. TABLE 1 : SUBJECT SAMPLE BREAKDOWN 



STATE 


CITY SIZE 
(Projected)* 


NUMBER OF; SUBJECTS 
(Projected) 


CITY SIZE 
(Actual ) 


NUMBER OF SUBJECTS 
. (Actual) 


AR 


Large - 0 
"Medi um - 1 
Small ' - 5 


• 110 

125 (25 each). 


.1 

4 ' J 


> 

110 I 
• JK) (25 eadj) 


LA 


Large - 1 
Medi um - 2 
Small - 5 


350 

. 220 (110 each) 
125 (25 each) 


1 
2 
3 


350 

220 (110 each) 
75 (25 each) 


MS 


Large - 0 
Medium - 1 
Small - 7 


110 

175 (25 each) 


1 
7 


110 

175 (25 each) 


NM 


Large - 0 
Medi um - 1 
Small - 6 


1 10 

150 (25 each) 


1 
8 


i 10 

200 (25 each) 


OK 


Large - 0 
Medium - 2 
Small " - 7 


220 (110 each) 
175 (25»each>- 


2 
7 


220 (110 each) 
175 (25 each) 


TX 


Large - 3 
Medium - 6 
Small -25 


T050 (350 each) 
660 (110 each) 
625 (25 each) 


3 
6 

26 


1050 (350 each) 
660 (110 each) 
650 (25 each) 


TOTALS 


72 


4,205 


72 


4,205 



*See Appendix B for listing of projected sites (cities) . 
**See Appendix A for listing of actual sites (cities). 



A summary of the subject sample is presented in Table 2. 

TABLE 2: •• SUMMARY OF ACTUAL SUBJECT SAMPLE 



CITY SIZE 


NO. OF CITIES 


NO. OF PARENTS EACH 


TOTALS 


Large 


' 4 


350 


1 ,400 


Medi um 


13 


110 


1 ,430 


Small 


5,5 


25 


1 ,375 

a one 



4,205 



The sampling process, though carefully planned, was complicated by 
several factors. First, project staff were unable to get an accurate 
listing of parents with children of elementary age the six states. Even 
if such information had been obtained, we doubted that a mailed survey 
would generate a reasonable response rate; our experience indicated that 
parents, typically, do' not respond to surveys from organizations which are 
unknown to them. More about the selection process is discussed later in 
this section. 

Second, the decision to work with state and local PTAs to, collect data 
from parents introduced the possibility of bias in the sample. Rather than 
being a strictly random sample of parents, our sample consisted of parents 
with elementary school age children who -^2 members of the -PTA. These 
parents were expected to be more favorably disposed toward public school 
efforts and define parent -i nvol vement more in the more traditional sense 
(i.e., school support) than in terms of contemporary apprpaches (e.g., 
shared governance). 

To estimate the effect of this bias,, a telephone survey was con- 
ducted with parents who had children in public elementary schools, but who 
were neither members of the PTA nor active in schools. A total of 100 
parents were selected for the telephone survey. Approximately 37 were from 
outside the Austin area; the remaining 63 subjects were in Austin. Those 
from outside "Austin were selected by using the telephone street guide 
directory to call parents in areas near foiir elementary schools. Further 
discussion of the process is presented later in this section. 

Third, the project decided to concentrate the bulk of the telephone 

, . — - •-» 

survey in the Austin area as a means of first determining if there might be 
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response differences between PTA and non-PTA subjects regarding parent 
involvement. .This comparison was designed to help in interpreting 
responses to the written survey and in estimating their general izabil ity. 
The comparisons of the responses are presented in the Results Section, 

Fourth, subjects participating in the written questionnaire effort re- 
garding parent involvement were those attending a local PTA meeting. The 
project chose not to send questionnaires home for fear that many would not 
be returned. A pretesting of this strategy indicates that it was more 
effective, with respect to returns than was a mass mail -out of question- 
naires to parents. 

Fifth, we had no clear method of determining the total population of 
parents with children in public elementary school within each state and we 
were unable to generate a listing for such parents; thus, it was 
impossible to select a random sample. As a result, the general i zabil ity of 
findings may* be limited to subject groups similar to the one in this 
sample. 

. For "purposes of this study, then, our two subject groups can be 
described specifically as follows: 

. PTA- Subjects - those parents having children attending elementary 
school who are members of. the PTA, who attend a PTA meeting and 
who agreed to complete the questionnaire. 

. Non-PTA Subjects - those parents who are' not members of the PTA, 
got actively involved in thei r chil dren 1 s schools and who agreed 
to be surveyed by telephone. 

Table 3 presents a description of the PTA subjects (parents) partici- 
pating in the written survey for each state with respect to size of subject 
sample, number of questionnaires returned, and the rleturn percentages. • 
Table'4 provides a similar description of the non-PTA subject sample. 
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TABLE 3: BREAKDOWN OF PTA SURVEY PARENTS BY STATE ACCORDING 
TO SAMPLE SIZE, NUMBER OF RETURNS AND RETURN PERCENTAGE 



STATE 


SAMPLE 
SIZE 


NUMBER 
OF RETURNS 


RETURN 
% 


AR 


300 


111 


37% 


LA 


745 


252 


34% 


MS 


335 


», 1.96 


59% 


NM . 


390 


Ll\ 


57% 


OK 


450- 


153 


34% 


TX 


2,600 


1,150 


44% 



Table 4 describes, the non-PTA subject group taking part in the 
telephone survey by state, size and parti ci pation percentages. 

TABLE 4: BREAKDOWN OF NON-PTA SURVEY PARENTS BY STATE 
ACCORDING TO STATE, SIZE, AND PERCENTAGE 



STATE 


NO. CONTACTED/ 
REFERRED ■ 


NUMBER 
PARTICIPATING 


PERCENT 
PARTICIPATING 


TOTAL 

% 


, AR 


25 


6 


24% 


6% 


LA 


19 


0 . 


0 


0 


• MS 


21 


a 


38.1% 


8% 


NM 


' 37 


12 


32.7% 


12% 


OK 


18 


• 5 


28% 


5% 


TX 


153 


69 


45.3% 


69% 
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The Parent Involvement Questionnaire (PIQ)' 3 Editions Four and Five, 
were used as the data gather^g instruments for the written and telephone 
survey, respectively. Both instruments were revisions of questionnaires 
used previously in project surveys, of teacher educators, teachers and 
principals. We obtained 'apd used suggestions regarding content and format 
from state and local PTA representatives, NIE Project Staff, and several 
profess ohal s with expertise in parent involvement. 

Edition Four of the questionnaire, designed to gather information 
from PTA subject's, had seven parts. Part I contained 18 general parent 
involvement statements; respondents indicated the extent to which th6y 
agreed with each. Part II listed 15 parent involvement decisions and asked 
respondents to indicate their level of interest in being involved with 
them. Part III described seven parent involvement roles; respondents had 
to indicate their level of interest in playing each role.' 

Part IV contained 24 parent involvement activities and asked respon- 
dents to specify how much they participate in such events. Ten suggestions 
for improving parent involvement were offered in Part V, which gave 
respondents the opportunity to predict how well each would work toward 
increasing parent involvement in schools. Part VI listed 10 reasons why 
parents become less involved in children's education at the high school 
level; respondents were asked to indicate the extent of their agreement 
with these reasons. Part VII was made up of 15 demographic items and asked 
respondents to check the appropriate answer for each item. 

Fop Parts I and VI a four T point response scale was provided. It 
ranged from 1 -Strongly Disagree to 4-Strongly Agree. In Parts II, III, 
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IV and V, a five-point response scale was used (See Appendix C .for the 
actual response scale .descri ptions). 

PIQ-Edi tion Four was pretested with 80 parents of elementary school 
children in the Austin area. Upon their return (n = 50), the responses 
were coded, computer analyzed and examined by project staff. Project staff 
used response pattern data to eliminate ambiguous and redundant items. 
This elimination helped to shorten the questionnai re while allowing 
retention of key items to ensure that parent responses could be compared to 
those gathered previously from teacher educators, teachers and principals. 

After these revisions, the questionnaire was printed in sufficient 
quantities for mailing. A cover letter was written and placed at the 
beginning of the instrument. To allow for easier identification and 
monitoring of returns, the questionnaires were printed, on a different color 
of paper for each state. 

The telephone survey instrument ( PIQ-Edi tion Five) was a shortened 
version of Edition Four. A consultant was hired to further develop and 
supervise the telephone survey and prepare a script for the interviewers to 
use. The written questionnaire (PIQ-Edition Four) was modified in two ways 
for the telephone effort; first, the . response choices for interest in 
helping to make school decisions were reduced from 5 to 2; second, demo- 
graphic items were narrowed from 15 to 10. 

A pretest of the telephone survey instrument was conducted with 10 
parents in the Austin area. No revisions were deemed necessary and the 
approximate time for completing each telephone survey was established as 20 
minutes or less. Five interviewers were selected and trained for this data 
gathering activity. It was decided that calls be made either between 5:30 
and/9:30 r on weekdays or between 10:0O and 5:00 on weekends. 
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With names of non-active parents provided by PTA liaison persons in 
the six states, interviewers were able to complete 37 telephone surveys. 
Although more than 200 names of potential respondents were sent to us, only 
those 37 proved to be eligible and willing to participate. Many of those 
contacted were ineligible because they either had no children in elementary 
school, were members of the PTA, or had no children at all; others were not 
willing to participate in the survey due to time constraints, general 
disinterest, or did not like telephone data gathering. As a result, the 

4 

project decided to focus the second phase of this effort in the Austin 
area. 

Four elementary schools—one each in the north, south, east, and west 
sections of Austin— were identified; this provided reasonable assurance of 
tri-ethnic participation. Then streets in a 4-6 block radius of each 

school were identified. Using the Austin telephone street guide directory, 

A 

approximately 25-30 calls were made in each school area with a goal of 
completing 63 additional successful phone surveys. These, plus the 37 
telephone surveys previously completed, would total 100 and satisfy the 
revised project goal. 
3. Data Collection 

Working through state PTA presidents and local PTA officers, project 
staff identified a contact person at each of the 72 sites selected. After 
two telephone conversations explaining both the survey's purpose and a' 
proposed process of gathering the questionnaire data, a follow-up letter 
was sent to each site liaison person. This correspondence confirmed their 
understanding of the survey process and their commitment to help complete 
it. The letter also named a project staff member to contact in case of a 
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need for more information or assistance. 

Each site person indicated .a date when questionnaires could be com- 
plete^ by parents and returned to SEDL. In turn, we asked each to follow a 
set of specific procedures. We stipulated that instruments should be 
filled out at a regularly scheduled PTA meeting and that the data gathering 
activity be made part of the meeting's, agenda. Project staff emphasized 
that principals be informed of the survey and told of project endorsement 
and support; where necessary, principal approval was to be obtained. 
Parents, and principals were also to be told who was conducting the survey 

•a ' • 

and why. Prior to passing out the instruments, a liaison person would 
brieuy inform parents that the survey was endorsed by national, state and 
local PTAs. It was hoped this would help stimulate parents' interest and 
participation in the data gathering activity. 

Questionnaire packets were mailed to arrive at least 2-4 days before 
their administration. Random telephone calls were made to site liaison 
persons to confirm receipt of the packets. Included in the packets were 
(1) a self-addressed, postage paid return envelope; (2) a letter sum- 
marizing the instrumentation process; (3) the number of questionnaires to 
be completed; (4) extra instruments (5-10) in case problems occurred or 
more were needed; and (5) a form to list names of potential non-active 
parents who might be contacted in the non-PTA telephone survey.^ 

Each liaison person was responsible for ensuring, based upon her or 
his local population the appropriate respondent gender, SES and racial mix. 
After being completed by parents at the meeting, questionnaires were to be 
collected and placed in the return envelopes for mailing to SEDL. It was 
projected that all questionnaires would be returned to the project no later 
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than June 15, 1982, In each case of delayed returns, a call was made to 
determine the cause. When indicated, additional survey packets were 
mailed. 

. In spite of this -systematic pi anni ng and the precautions taken, the 
data collection effort experienced several problems. First, several 
packets never arrived, and liaison people informed project staff too late 
for follow-up sets to be mailed and administered at scheduled PTA meetings. 
Second, despite site liaison assurance that a PTA meeting was available for 
each questionnaire administration, some instruments were not completed 
either because meetings were cancelled or because the agenda became too 
full for the survey to be included. Third, the large size city survey 
effort could not be as well controlled as 'the small and medium city size 
efforts. In large size cities, the responsibility for the survey was c 
delegated to persons at each school. These individuals were insufficiently 
familiar with the survey procedures and failed to carry them out as dis- 
cussed and detailed.. As a result, the urban parents often resisted 
filling, out the questionnaire as they were improperly informed about its 
purpose, importance and method of administration. Fourth,' in several 
instances questionnaires were simply placed on tables at the entrance qf 
meeting rooms with no directions to parents. At one site, failure to 
inform the principal, as previously specified by project staff, resulted in 
the principal's refusal to allow parent participation in the survey. 
Fifth, in some cases the delegated school PTA person forgot to bring ^the 
questionnaires to the last PTA meeting; thus, there were no other 
opportunities to gather the information from parents. 
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Sixth, one site liaison person entered a race for public office and 
neither passed the responsibility on to another person nor informed the 
project of the problem. Seventh, at several other sites, the initial site, 
liaison person could not be reached after the survey packet was mailed and 
its receipt verified, and this person failed to respond to repeated 
follow-up written and telephone inquiries from project staff. Eighth, the 
^qntact person at one site unexpectedly became seriously ill and was unable 
to assign responsibility for the survey to someone else; once the liaison 
recovered, it was too late to gather the information from parents. 

Although project staff had been assured that a back-up person was 
available in case the initial "contact person could not conduct the survey, 
these backups failed to materialize when needed. In most sites where the 
data gathering effort was unsuccessful, project staff had been continually 
informed during follow-up calls that no problems existed and that the • 
survey would be completed. Only at the last minute or past the deadline 
for pursuing alternative possibilities were project staff informed of 

o 

problems. 

While project staff had assumed that there would be some^'probl ems 
gathering the data at the sites, we could not possibly portend the kinds of 
situations which arose; nor could all of them been prevented. A total of 
4,820 potential questionnaires were sent to sites. Of that subject group, 
a total of 2,083 (43. 2%) completed usable instruments. 

Data collection for the telephone survey proceeded with only minimal 
problems (as mentioned in the instrumentation discussed). Completed inter- 
views averaged 13.2'minutes each (100 interviews x 1 ,320 total minutes) . 
with the longest being. 35 minutes and the shortest six minutes. The survey 
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took about two weeks, from June 15 to June 29, 1982. The completed 
questionnaires were reviewed and coded by the temporary staff person who 
supervised the survey. 

A few problems did arise during the telephone survey. Many of the 
inactive, non-PTA parents whose names were provided by local site persons 
could not be contacted. Some had only a first initial and last name; 
others had full names but no addresses; and still others had incorrect or 
unlisted telephone numbers. Some sites either forgot to include the names 
of non-active parents or indicated that they were, prohibited from providing 
such information. Although initial conversations by project staff with 
each local site person had revealed that the non-active parent information 
could ,and would be provided, these kinds of problems arose once the survey 
began. 

As a result, the project had to reduce the telephone survey subject 
sample size from a targeted 300 to 100. Our telephone survey consultant, 
Ann Williams, stated that unless significant differences were found in the 
response patterns of PTA and non-PTA subjects, the sample of 100 would suf- 
fice—even given that 67% of the telephone survey subjects were from, the 
Austin area. A total of 273 potential subjects were either referred or 
contacted concerning participation in . the telephone survey. Of those, 100 
(38.9%) took part. 

Once the survey of 100 subjects was completed, the instruments were 
then given to project staff for data analysis. A discussion of the data 
analysis procedures is prTsen^e^ next section. 

s ■ ■ - 
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4 . Data Analysis 

The data from 2,083 PTA parents were first analyzed to (1) generate 
an overall picture of responses to the survey, (2) obtain a composite de- 
scription of respondent characteristics, and (3) plan for subsequent or 
secondary analyses. The first analysis generated descriptive statistics 
for all items on the survey questionnaire. The distribution of responses 
and a description of central tendency were described by the range of re- 
sponses, the frequency of different responses, the mean response and the 
-standard deviation. Missing data were not included in the cal cul at i oris of 
central tendency. 

Since the PTA parents were respondents who agreed to complete the sur 
vey questionnaire at PTA meetings, they admittedly represent a somewhat 
distinct segment of all parents with school children. In an effort to de- 
termine whether there might be systematic differences between the re- 
sponses of these PTA parents and the responses of other parents, project 
staff conducted a telephone survey of non-PTA parents for comparison. In 
general , the responses of parents from both groups were quite similar; any 
differences between the groups will be discussed in each section of the re 
suits. 

The first analyses provided an overall picture of PTA parents' re- 
sponses to the survey, a composite description of respondent characteris- 
tics, and information on which to base subsequent analyses. Tables have 
been prepared to show the mean ratings for items in each section of the 
survey questionnaire. A summary of the characteristics of the parents re- 
sponding to this survey was also prepared. 
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I The mean ratings were used to rank the items in each section of the 

survey in order to identify those items receiving the strongest positive 

■ or, negative ratings ; tables were prepared to show those items." Com- 

m pari sons between the mean ratings of PTA and non-PTA parents identified 

specific differences in their parent involvement attitudes or activities. - 

I -To examine disagreement on specific items within the group of PTA 

parents, responses to all items. were broken out by certain demographic 

8 variables in order to determine whether the response variation might be 

• systematically related to a factor like ethnic background or marital 

status. 

■ Finally, a factor analysis of items in each part of the survey was 
performed to examine underlying patterns of response within sections of the 

■ survey. * 

to Tables were prepared to present the findings which resulted from each 

of these analyses. A discussion of the results and a presentation of re- 

£ lated tables are provided in the next section. i ^ 

C. RESULTS 

™ Results of this survey are presented 4 n the following sequence. 

f First, the respondent characteristics are presented as a context for look- 

ing at it'em responses. Th^n, descriptive statistics detail response 

I items in each part of the\ questionnaire, starting with Part I and going 

through Part VI. The responses of PTA and non-PTA parents are compared to 

M find possible differences in attitudes toward parent involvement or 

m reported practices. Tables are provided to show the results of these an- 

alyses. Results of the breakdown of item responses by demographic 

I variables are then ^discussed. Finally, a brief discussion is presented 
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regarding the results of the factor analysis of items in each part of .the 

survey. 4 

1 . Characteristics of Respondents ' 

Of the 2,035 PTA parents responding 'to the demographic items, 85.6% 

were female and 1 2.7% were male. Approximately 72.7% of respondents de- 

' Q 

scribed themselves as Anglo, 11.6% as Black and 10.9% as Hispanic. Single 
parents made up approximately 8.7% of those responding, with 88.4% de- 
scribing themselves as married with spouse living at home. Their ages 
ranged from less than 20 years to over 50, with 59.2% indicating they were 
between 30 and 39. * 

Respondents indicated having a range of l to 7+ children, 58% had 
either 1 or 2, and anotfier 32.5% had either 3 or 4. Of the 2,033 parents 
responding to this item, 143 (6.8%) indicated they had , more.-'than 4 
children. With regard to children's ages, 60.3% of the parents had 
children in grades K - 3, 52.8% had children in grades 4-6 and another 
37.5%' had children in grades 7-12. 

In terms of educational level, 28.5% of the responding parents indi- 
cated they had completed high 9 school, while an additional 31% had some col 
lege education, 19.4% had completed college and 11.6% reported having a 
graduate degree. Frequencies, and percentages ( of PTA parents' responses to 

o 

demographic items are presented in Table 5. 

Over half of the PTA parents were from Texas (55.2%), 12.1% from • 
Louisiana, 10.6% from New Mexico, 9.4% from Mississippi, 7.3% from 
Oklahoma, and 5.3% from Arkansas-. Of the 2,083 respondents, 1,102 (or 
52.9%) indicated they lived in small cities (population less than 50,000), 
32.6% lived in medium-size cities (population' between 100,000 and 500,000) 
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TABLE 5: CHARACTERISTICS OF RESPONDING PARENTS 

(n = 2 ,083) 



Demog raphi c Item 


F r e q u en cy 


r e r c e n z 


1 • 


Render (n = 2,035)* 








a . 


Female 


1 ,7/1 


oc n 

o5 . 0 




b. 


Kale 


264 


12.7 


2 . 


Age 


(n.= 1 ,9 70)* 








a • 


Less than 20 


J 


1 




b. 


20-29 


n »- 1 

CO \ 


1 Z . u 




c • 


30-39 


1 ,234 


59 .2 




d. 


40-49 


400 


19.2 




e • 


5 0 or more- 


82 ' 


3.9 


3 . 


Number of Children in Family 








(n 


= 2,033)* 








a . 


1-2 


1 ,209, 


58.0 




b. 


3-4 


677 


32.5 . 




c . 


5-6 


1 1 0 


5.3 




d. 


7 or more 


33 


1 .5 


4. 


Grade Level of Children 




- 


- 


a . 


Prek i ndergarten 


437 


20.9** 




b. 


Kindergarten - 3 


1 9 K £ 
1 , £ 0 0 


o u • 0 




c . 


4-6 


1 ,099 


52,8 




d. 


7-12 


782 


37 .5 




e . 


Beyond High School 


07 c 
C 1 0 


1 ^ 9 




Marital Status (n = 2,023) 








a . 


Single Parent 


1 O j; 


Q 7 * 




b. 


Marri ed (with spouse living 










at home) 


1 ,842 


88.4 


6. 


Highest Level of Education 








Completed (n = 2,035)* 








a . 


El ementa ry School 


' 21 


1 




b. 


Some Hi gh School 


1 30 


6.2 




c . < 


Finished High School 


59 4 


28.5 




d. 


Some Co liege 


645 


31 .0 




e • 


F i n i s h e d C o 1 1 e g e 


404 


19.4 




f . 


Graduate Degree 


241 


11.6 



*N for this item less tha'n 2 ,083 as some respondents did not 
answer. 

**Totals exceed 100% as respondents marked more than one 
response category. 



Tabl e 5 ( Cont i nued ) 



Demographi c Item 


Frequency 


Percent 


7 . 


Ethni ci ty ( n = 2,011)* 








a . Black 

h Hi^nanir 

— U • 1 1 1 J L/ U II 1 V< n 

c\. Aagl o 
d. Asian 

a . Am e r i c a n Indian 


242 
227 
1 ,51 5 
1 0 

1-7 


11.. 6" 
1 0.9 
72.7 
.5 
.8 




Auiuu n t ui TI me Wo f k i n g 
Outside Home fn = 2,031)* 








a . Full -Ti me 
h Part-Time 
c. Not at All 


71 5 
546 
770 


34.3 
26.2 
37 .0 


9 . 


Amount of Time Spouse Works 
4 Outside Home (n = 1 ,89 0*- 








a . Fu 1 1 ^Ti me 

b. Part-Time 
r Not at Al 1 


1 ,657 
1 02 

' 1 31 


79 .5 
4.9 
6.3 


10. 


*PTA Member (n = 2,036)* 








a . Yes 


1 ,837 
199 


88.2 
9.6 


1 1 . 


Ever a PTA Officer (n = 2,038)* 








a . Yes 
h No 


1,110 
9 28 


53.3 
44.6 - 


1 2. 


Ever a School Board M.ember 
(n = 2,022)* 








a . Yes 

b. No 


1 24 

1 QQ Q 

i , oy o 


6.0 

Q 1 1 


13. 


School Teacher (n = 2,017)* 








a. Yes 

b. No 


237 
i ,780 


1 1 .4 
85.5 


14. 


School Pri ncipal (n = 1 ,99 4)* 






* 


a . Yes 

b. No 


22 
1 ,972 


1 .1 
94.7 



and 14.5% lived. in large cities (population over 500,000). 

Of the 99 non-PTA parents responding to the demographic items, 78.0% 
were female and. 21.0% were male. Approximately 64.0% of respondents de- 
scribed themselves as Anglo, 18.0% as Black and 10.0% as Hispanic. Single 
parents made up approximately 20.0% of those responding, with 79.0% de- 
scribing themselves as married with spouse living at home. Their ages 
ranged from 20 years old to over 50, with 56% indicating they were between 
the ages of 30 and 39. 

Respondents reported having a range of 1 to 7+ children, with 52%^ 
indicating they had either 1 or 2 and another 42%, indicating they had 
either 3 or 4. Of the 98 parents responding to this item, 4 indicated they 
had more than 4 children. As for the children's ages, 49% of the non-PTA 
parents had children in grades K - 3, 72% had children in grades 4-6 and 
another 41% had children in grades 7-12. 

In terms of educational level , 82 of the non-PTA parents indicated 

o 

they had completed high school, and of this group, 33 indicated they had 
some college education, 13 said they had completed college and 11 reported 
having a graduate degree* Frequencies and percentages of non-PTA parents' 
responses to. demographic itenjs are presented in Table 6. 

Comparison of PTA and non-PTA parent characteristics revealed many 
similarities. Both groups were predominantly white, married and living 
with spouse, over half had either one or two children, over two-thirds had 
a spouse working full time, and reported their educational level as being 
between finishing high school and finishing college. 

The groups differed in that the non-PTA group contained a somewhat 
larger percentage of males, of blacks, of single parents, and of people who 
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TABLE 6: CHARACTERISTICS OF NON-PTA PARENT PARTICIPANTS 

(n = TOO) 



Demographic Item 


Frequency 


Percent 


1 . 


Gender 








a. Female 

b. Male 


78 
21 


78% 
21% 


2. 


Ag e 








a. Less than 20 

b. 20-29 

c. 30-39 

d. 40-49 

e. 50 or more 


21 
56 
19 
2 


21% 
56% , 
19% 
2% 


3. 


Number of Children in Family 








a. 1-2 

b. 3-4 

c. 5—6 

d. 1 or more 


52 
42 
2 
2 


52% 
42% 
2% 
2% 


4. 


Grade Level of Children 








a. Preki ndergarten 

b. Ki ndergarten- 3 

c. 4-6 

d. J -12 

e. Beyond High School 


34 
49 
72 
41 
11 


34%* 
49%* 
72%* 
41%* 
11%* 


5. 


Marital Status 








a. Single Parent 

b. Married (with spouse living at home) 


20 
79 


20% 
79% 


6. 


Highest Level of Education Completed 








a. El ementary School 

b. Some High School 

c. Finished High School 

d. Some College 

e. Finished College 

f. Graduate Degree 


3 

. 13 
25 
33 
13 
11 


3% 
13% 
25% 
33% 
13% 
11% 



*More than one item checked. 



Table 6 Continued 



npmonranhir Ttpm 


Freauencv 


Percent 


- 7. - Ethnicity 






• ..a. Black 


* 18 


18% 


h . Hi snan i c " 

U * III JUUM 1 Vrf _ 


10 


• 10% 


c . Anal n ~ 


64 


64% 


d. Asian 


T 


1% 


e. American Indian 


1 


1% 


8. Amount of Time Working Outside Home 






a. Full -Time 


53 


53% 


b. Part-Time 


12 


12% 


c. Not at All 


33 


33% 


9. Amount of Time Spouse Works Outside Home 






a. Full -Time 


71 


71% 


b. Part-Time 


3 


3% 


c. Not at All 


5 


5% 
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worked full-time. Although these differences should be taken into 
consideration when compari ng, the responses of the two groups, they do not 
seem to introduce identifiable sources of systematic bias in response to 
the survey items. 

2. Responses to Statements About Parent Involvement (Part I) 

Part I of the survey consisted of 18 statements pertaining to parent 
involvement. Using a 4-point scale (1 = strongly disagree to 4 = strongly 
agree), thTmea^rlspoTO^ 18 items was 2,61> 

or slightly above the mid-point of the scale (2.50), indicating a slightly, 
positive response tendency on these items. PTA parents (n = 2,083) agreed 
most strongly with statements acknowledging their own responsibility to 
make sure children completed their homework (x = 3.59) and to get them- 
selves more involved in their child's school (x = 3.39). They also 
strongly agreed that teachers should give them more ideas about helping 
their child with homework (x = 3.39) and that teachers should send more 
information heme about classroom activities (x = 3.26). The statements 
with which parents most strongly agreed are shown in Table 7. 

PTA parents gave the lowest ratings to ( disagreed most strongly with) 
statements that they had little effect on their child's academic success . 
(x = 1.51), that they didn't have time to be involved in school activities 
(x = 1.54) and that homework takes too much family time at home (x = 1.80). 
They also disagreed with statements that teachers do not have the time to 
work with "parents (x = 2.03) arid that parents are not adequately trained to 
help make school decisions (x = 2.24). Responses to these questionnaire 
statements are shown in Table 8. 

The pattern of responses for non-PTA parents on the same 18 statements 
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TARLE 7: RANK ORDER OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT STATEMENTS 
WITH WHICH PARENTS MOST STRONGLY AGREE 
(n = 2,083) 



Rank 


I tern 


Statements 


Means 


1 


(10) 


I should make sure that my children 
do thei r homework . 


3. 


59 


i 


(1) 


Teachers should give me ideas abaut 
helping my c ft i 1 u r e n with h o in e w o r k • 


~t 

j . 


39 


3- 


(•15) 


I. should be responsible for getting 
more -involved in my children's school. 


3. 


39 


4 


(7) 


I usually feel at ease when I visit 
the school. 


3. 


28 


5 


(6) 


I want teachers to send more informa- 
tion home about classroom activities. 


3. 


26 



TABLE 8: RANK ORDER OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT STATEMENTS 
WITH WHICH PARENTS MOST STRONGLY DISAGREE 

(n = 2,083) 



Rank 


Item 


Statements 


Mea n s 


1 


(17) 


I have little to do with my chil- 
dren's success in school. 


1..51 


2 


(11) 


I do not have time to be involved 

in my children's activities at school. 


1 .54 


3 


(18) 


Homework takes up too much family time 
at Home. 


1 .80 


4 


(3) 


Teachers have enough to do without 
also having to work with parents. 


2.03 


5 


(9) 


I am not trained to help make school 
decisions. 


2.24 



*Using a four-point scale where 1 = strongly disagree, 2 = 
disagree, 3 = agree and 4 = strongly agree. 



was very similar to that of PTA parents. The range went from 2.22 to 3.23, 
producing a mean of 2.67 for all items. This is almost identical to the 
mean re<:oonse of 2.61 for PTA parents. 

Comparison of the two groups' responses to individual items revealed a 
difference pf. more than .20 on only five items, and in no instance did the 
difference between the two groups' responses to an item exceed .33. 
Although the differences on the five items were small, their pattern con- 
firmed our expectations about how the two groups of parents might differ. 
PTA parents agreed more strongly with statements that they should take more 
responsibility for getting involved in their children's school, that they 
should ,.Kt<e sure children did their homework , and that they generally felt 
comfortable visiting the school. Non-PTA parents tended to agree more 
strongly with statements that they did not have enough time for school 
activities, and that they had little to do with their children's success in 
school. PTA and non-PTA parents' responses to these statements are 
compared i n Tabl e 9. 

3. Interest in Participating in School Decisions (Part II) 

When PTA parents were presented with 15 school decisions and asked to 
•indicate thei r i nterest in participating in each of them, a five-point 
response scale was used in which 1 = definitely not interested, 2 = not 
interested, 3 = neutral, 4 - interested and 5 = definitely interested. The 
mid-point of this scale is 3.0, and the mean response across all 15 items 
was 3.76, indicating a positive response tendency for this part of the 
survey. The mean response to each of the 15 items is shown in Table 10. 

When the items were ranked in terms of their mean response, the 
decisions in which PTA parents were most interested included choosing 
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TABLE 9: COMPARISON OF NON-PTA AND PTA PARENTS' MEAN 
RATINGS' FOR PARENT INVOLVEMENT STATEMENTS 



Statements 


PTA 
Parents 
(n = 2,083) 


Non-PTA 
Parents 
(n = 100) 


1 


Teachers should aive me ideas about helpinq 
my children with homework. 


3.39 


3.29 


2 


Teachers should be in charqe of getting 
parents involved in the school . 


2-40 


2.53 


o ■ 


Teachers have enough to do without also 
having to work with parents. 


2.03 


2.18 


A 


Teachers need to be trained for working 
with parents. 


2.86 


2.88 


j * 


Principals should be in charge of getting 
parents involved in the school. 


2.61 / 


2.62 


O « 


I want teachers to send more information 
home about classroom learning acfivites. 


3.26' 


3.25 


7 
/ • 


I usually feel at easer when I visit the 
school . 


3.28 


3.06 


8. 


I have a hard time teaching some skills 
to my children (reading, math, etc.). 


2.51 


2.56 


9. 


I am not trained to help make school 
deci sions. 


2.24 


2.44 


10. 


I should make sure that my children do 
their homework. 


3.59 


3.36 


11. 


I do not have time to be involved in my 
children's activities at school. 


1 .54 


1 .86 


12. 


I would help my children more with home- 
work if I knew what to do. 


2.86 


3.03 


13. 


I should have the final word in decisions 
about my children's education. 


'2.90 


3.07 



*Using a four-point scale from 1 (strongly disagree) to 4 (strongly 
agree). 

**Roiinded to the nearest hundredth. 
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Table 9 (Continued) 



Statements 


PTA 
Parents 

\\l — Cm ^ UOO ) 


Non-PT/\ 

Parents 
( n - 1 nrn 


14. 


My children should have more homework. 


2.90 


3.07 


15. 


I should be responsible for getting more 
involved in my children's school. 


3.39 


3.1 2 


16. 


I would help my children more with homework 
i f .1 had more time . 


2.43 


2.60 


17. 


I have little to do with my children's 
success in school . 


1 .51 


1 .87 


18. 


Homework takes up too much family time at 
home. 


1 .80 


1 .9i 



*Using a four-point scale from 1 (strongly disagree) to 4 (strongly 
agree). 

**Rounded to the nearest hundredth. 



9 
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TABLE 10: PTA PARENTS' RATINGS OF INTEREST IN BEING 
INVOLVED IN SCHOOL DECISIONS 
(n = 2,083)* 



Decisions 


Means** 


1 . 


Amount of homework assigned. 


4 


.09 


2. 


Choosing classroom discipline 
methods . 


4 


.26 


3. 


Selecting textbooks and other 
learning materials. 


3 


.90 


4. 


Placing children in Special 
Education. 


3 


.90 


5. 


Evaluating- how we 11 children are 
learning.. 


4 


. 08 - 


6. 


Hiring principal and teachers. 


3 


.32 


7.. 


Evaluating .how well teachers do 
their jobs. 


3 


.88 


8. 


Deciding what's most important 
for the school budget . 


3 


.72 


9 . 
1 0. 


Firing principal and teachers. 

Having more multicultural/ 
bilingual education in the 
children's learning. 


6 
3 


.42 


1 1 . 


Making school desegregation plans. 


3 


. 59 


1 2. 


Setting school behavior rules. 


4 


.09 


1 3. 


More classroom teaching about sex 
rol e s . 


3 


.57 


14. 


Set-ting rules for how children are 
graded. 


3 


.79 


1 5. 


More cl ass room teaching about sex 
educati on . 


3 


.61 



*Using a five-point scale from 1 (definitely not interested) 
to 5 (definitely interested). 
**Rounded to the nearest hundredth. 
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classroom discipline methods (x = 4.26) and setting school behavior rules 
(7 = 4.09). They also indicated strong interest in deciding how much 
homework should be assigned (x = 4.09) and in evaluating ^ow well children 
were learning (x = 4.08). The five decisions in which PTA parents were 
most interested are shown in Table 11. 

The decisions in which PTA parents indicated the least interest were 
those pertaining to firing school staff (x = 3.19) and to hiring school 

0 

staff (K = 3.32). They also indicated less interest in decisions related 
to multicultural /bil ingual education (x = 3.42), classroom teaching about 
sex roles (x = 3.56), and desegregation plans (x = 3.59). ,The school , 
decisions in. which PTA parents indicated the least interest are presented 
in Table 12. 

When non-PTA parents were presented with 15 school decisions and asked 
t?o indicate their interest in participating in each of them, a forced 
choice response scale was used in which 1 = npt intested and 2 = 

• o 

interested. Using a mid-point of 1.5 for this scale, the mean response 
across all 15 items was 1.64, indicating a slightly positive response 
tendency for this part of the survey. 

Decisions in which non-PTA parents indicated the strongest interest 
included those related to classroom sex education (x = 1.79), school 
behavior rules (x = 1.78), classroom discipline methods (x = 1.77), 
teaching about sex roles (x = 1.76) and desegregation plans (x = 1.76). 

Non-PTA parents indicated the least interest in decisions related to 
hiding principals and teachers (x = 1.36), firing principals and teachers 
(x = 1.38), selecting textbooks or materials (x = 1.54), homework 
assignments (x = 1.56) and budget decisions (x = 1.59). Responses to the 
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15 decision areas by non-PTA parents are shown in Table 13. 

Comparison of PTA and -non-PTA parents responses in Table 14 reveals 
that a greater proportion of PTA parents indicated an. interest in decisions 
about homework assignments, selecting textbooks, evaluating children's 
learning, hiring and firing school staff, rules for grading students, and 

4 

setting school budget priorities. Both groups indicated'about the same 
level of interest in decisions related to classroom discipline, school 
behavior rules, placement in Special Education,. and staff performance 
evaluation. The non-PTA parents indicated stronger interest in the four 
decisions related to multicultural or bilingual education, sex role 
instruction, sex education and desegregation. 

Although both groups of parents indicated a high level of interest in 
decisions related to classroom discipline and school rules, PTA parents 
also showed a stronger interest in decisions about homework assignments, 
evaluating children's learning and making rules for grading; non-PTA 
parents, however, showed a stronger interest in decisions about 
desegregation, bilingual education, sex education and sex role instruction. 
Finally, the decisions about hiring and firing school staff were the only 
decisions in which less than 50% of either PTA or non-PTA parents expressed 
an interest. 

4. Interest in Parent Involvement Roles (Part III) 

In this part of the questionnaire, PTA parents were presented with 7 . 
parent involvement roles and were asked to indicate the extent to which 
they personally would be interested in each role Responses oiTthis part 
of the questionnaire were made using the same 5-point Likert scale ranging 
from 1 = definitely not interested to 5 = definitely interested. With a 
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TABLE 13: NON-PTA PARENTS' RATINGS 'OF INTEREST IN BEING 
INVOLVED IN SCHOOL DECISIONS 
(n = 100)* 



Decisions 


Means** 


1 . 


Amount of homework assigned. / 


1 


.56 . 


2. 


Choosing classroom discipline 
methods. * 


1 


.77 


3 . 


Selecting textbooks and o f her 
1 earni ng materi al s\ 


1 


.54 


4. 


Placing children in Special 
Educat i on . 


1 


.62 


5. 


Evaluating how well children are 
learning. 


1 


•■ 

.66 


6 • < 


Hiring principal and teachers. 


. 1 


.36 


7 . 


Evaluating how well teachers do 
thei r job s . 


1 


.70 


8. 


Deciding what's most important 
. for the school budget. 


1 


. 59 


9 . 

to: 


Firing principal and teachers. 

Having more multicultural/ 
bilingual education in the 
chi 1 dren 1 s learning. 


1 
1 


.38 
.73 


1 1 . 

0 


Making school desegregation plans. 


1 


.76 


J 2. 


Setting school behavior rules. 


1 


.78 


1 3. 


More classroom teaching about sex 
rol es . 


1 


.76 


14. 


Setting rules for how-children are- 
graded . 


1 


.62 


15. 


More classroom teaching about sex 
educat i on . 


1 


.79 



*Using a two-point scale where 1 = not interested and 2 = 
interested. 
**Rounded to the nearest hundredth. 
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TABLE 14 

NUMBER OF PTA AND NON-PTA PARENTS EXPRESSING A 
INTEREST IN SCHOOL DECISIONS 



POSITIVE 





Decisions 


PTA Parents 
(n=2,083) 


No n- PTA Parents 
(n=100) 






Frequency 


% 


Frequency 


% 


1 . 


Amount of homework assigned. 


1 ,589 


76.3 


56 


56.0 


2. 


Choosing classroom discipline 
methods. 


1 ,690 


81 .1 


77 


77.0 


3. 


Selecting textbooks and other 
learning material s. 


1 ,434 


68.8 


53 


53.0 


4. 


Placing children in Special 
Education. 


1 ,366 


65.6 


62 


62.0 


' 5. 


Evaluating how well children 
are learning. 


1 ,571 


75.4 


65 


65.0 


6. 


Hiring principal and teachers. 


1 ,004 


48.2 


35 


35.0 


7. 


Evaluating how well teachers do T 
their Jobs. 


1 ,442 


69.2 


69 


69.0 


8. 


Deciding what's most important . 
for the school budget. 


1 ,335 


64.1 


59 


59.0 


9. 


Firing principal and teachers. 


896 


43.0 


37 


37.0 


10. 


Having more mifl ti cultural / 
bilingual education in the 
children's learning. 


1 ,076 


51.7 


71 


71.0 


11. 


Making school desegregation 
pi ans. 


1 ,236 


59.3 


74 


74.0 


12. 


Setting school behavior rules. 


1 ,652 


79.3 


78 


78.0 


13. 


More classroom teaching about 
sex roles. 


1 ,186 


56.9 


76 


76.0 


14. 


Setting rules for how children 
are graded* 


1 ,480 


71 .1 


62 


62.0 


15. 


More classroom teaching about 
sex education. 

0 


1 ,218 


58.5 


79 


79.0 



u So 
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mid-point of 3.0, the mean response for all 7 items was 4.20,- indicating a 
strongly positive response tendency on these items (see Table 14). None 
of the roles descr ibed received a rating below the mid-point, although the 
least desired role was that of paid school staff with a rating of 3.39. 

In general, PTA parents indicated the strongest interest in the 
traditional roles of audience for school activities ()C = 4.75), home tutor 
for their own children (x = 4.51), and school program supporter (x = 4.46). 
However, this group was also strongly interested in being advocates in the 
schools (x = 4.16), co-learners with school staff (x = 4.09) and decision 
k makers in the schools (x = 4.06). The responses to these 7 roles are shown 
i n Table 15. 

Non-PTA parents were also presented with 7 parent involvement roles 
and asked to indicate the extent to which they personally would be inter- 
ested in each role. Responses on this part of the questionnaire were made 
using the sane 5-point Likert scale ranging from 1 = definitely not inter- 
ested to 5 = definitely interested. With a mid-point of 3.0^ the mean 
response for all 7 items was 3.94, again* indicating a moderately positive 
response tendency on these items (see Table 16). The two roles which 
received ratings below the mid-point were those of paid school staff, with 
a rating of 3.01 and decision maker, with a rating of 3.39. 

Comparison of the two groups' responses to each role revealed that 
non-PTA parents indicated a somewhat higher level of interest than PTA par- 
ents in the role of home tutor, but a lower level of interest in all 6 of 
the other roles. These responses are compared in Table 17. 
5. Responses to Specific Parent Involvement Activities (Part IV) 

In this section, PTA parents were asked to look at each of 24 specific 



TABLE 15: RANK ORDER OF PTA PARENTS' RATINGS OF INTEREST 
IN SELECTED PARENT INVOLVEMENT ROLES 
(n = 2,083)* 



Rank 


Roles 


Means* 


1 . 


Audience - supporting your. child in 
school, for example, by going to school 
performances, baking for bake sales, 
responding to notices from the school, etc. 


4.75 


2. 


Home Tutor - helping, your children a I .home 
with school work or other educational 
activities. 


4.51 


3. 


V 

School Program Supporter - coming to the 
school to assist in events; for example, 
chaperoning a party or -field trip, taking 
tickets at a fund-raising dinner, or such 
activities. 


4.46 


4. 


Advocate meeting with school board or 
other officials to ask. for changes in rules 
or practices in the school or school system. 


4.16 


5 . 


Co-Learner - going to classes or workshops 
with teachers and principals where everyone 
learns more about children and education. 


4.09 


6 . 


Decision Maker - being on an advisory board, 
a school committee, or governing board; or 
by giving your opinions to these boards or 
commi tt ees . 


4 .06 


7 . 


Paid School Staff - work in the school as 
an aide, parent educator, assistant teacher, 
assistant librarian, or other such jobs. 


3.39 



*Using a five-point scale from 1 (definitely not interested) 
to 5 (definitely interested). 
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TABLE 16: RANK ORDER OF NON-PTA PARENTS' RATINGS OF INTEREST 
IN PARENT INVOLVEMENT ROLES 
(n = TOO)* 



Rank 


Roles 


Means 


1. 


Home Tutor - helping your children at home with school 
work or other educational activities. 


4.79 


2. 


Audience - supporting your child in school, for example, 
by going to school performance, baking for bake sales, 
responding to notices from the school, etc. 


4.60 


3. 


School Program Supporter - coming to the school to 
assist in events; tor example, chaperoning a party or 
field trip, taking tickets at a fund-raising dinner, 
or such activities. 


4.12 




Advocate -meeting with school board or other officials 
to ask for changes in rules or practices in the school 

Oi SCNULN by b L, clll • 


3.85 


5. 


Co^Learner - going to classes or workshops with teachers 
and principals where everyone learns more about children 
and education. 


3.82 


6. 


Decision Maker - being, on an advisory board', a school com- 
mittee, or governing board; or by .giving your opinions to 
these boards or committees. 


3.39 


7. 


Paid School Staff - work in the school as an aide, 
parent educator, assistant teacher, assistant 
librarian, or oth^r such jobs. 


3.01 




♦Using a five-point scale from 1 (not at all interested) to 5 (very 
interested). 
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TABLE 17: COMPARISON OF NON-PTA AND PTA PARENTS' MEAN 
" RATINGS OF INTEREST IN PARENT INVOLVEMENT ROLES 



Rol es 


PTA 

Parents 
(n=2,083) 


Non-PTA 
Parents 
(n=100) 


1 . 


Paid School Staff - work in the school as an 
aide, parent eudator, assistant teacher, 
assistant librarian, or other such jobs. 


3.39 


" 3.01 


2. 


School Program Supporter - coming to the school 
to assist in events; tor example, chaperoning a 
party, field trip, taking tickets at a fund- 
raising dinner, or such activities. 


4.46 


4.1 2, 


3. 


Home Tutor - helping your children at home 
with : school work^or other educational 
activities. 


4.51 


4.79 


4. 


Audience - supporting your child in school , 
for example, by going to school performances, 
ha ki na for bake sal e s . res Dond 1 ' na to not i ces 
from the school , etc . . 


4.75 


4.60 


5. 


Advocate - meeting with school board or other 
officials to ask for changes in rules or 
practices in the school or school system. 


4.16 


3.85 


6. 


Co-Learner - going to classes or workshops 
with teachers and principals where everyone 
learns more about children and education. 


4.09 


3.82 . 


7. 


Decision Maker - being on an advisory board, 
a school committee, or governing boards or by 
giving your opinions to these boards or com- 
mittees. 


4.06 


3.39 



*Using a fiv.e-point scale from 1 (not at all interested) to 5 (very 

interested). 
**Rounded to the nearest hundredth. 
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■ . parent involvement activities and to indicate the extent to which they 

personally participated in each. A 4-point Likert scale was used in which 
I 1 = never, 2 = seldom, 3 = sometimes, and 4 = often. Respondents were 

m asked to respond with a 5 to indicate that their school does not offer this 

* type of activity. Although the midpoint of the scale is 2.5, the mean 

■ , response across all items was only 2.21, indicating a slightly negative 

response tendency for these items. Mean responses to all items in Part IV 
| are shown in Table 18. 

— Those activities in which PTA parents most often participated included 

■ going to open house or special programs at the school (x = 3.83), helping 

■ their children with homework (x = 3.65), and going to parent teacher con- 
ferences about their children's progress (x = 3.60). The parents' other 

I frequent activities included visiting the school (x = 3.55) and taking part 

a ,in PTA meetings (x = 3.47). The activities in which these parents 

" indicated they participated most often are shown in Table 19. 

o 

■ The activities in which PTA parents reported the least frequent par- 

Br 

ticipation included helping to hire or fire school staff (x = 1.20), work- 
I ing as part-time staff or aides at the school (x = 1.46) and evaluating the* 

fl job performance of teachers or principals (x =1.49). They also indicated' 

that they seldom helped to plan what would be taught in the school (x = 
I 1.52); few had worked as full time school staff (x = 1.70). The activities 

in which PTA parents participated in least are shown in Table 20. 
Q No n- PTA parents were also asked to look at each of 24 specific parent 

a involvement activities and to indicate their level of participation using a 

■ 5-point Likert scale in which 1 = never, 2 = seldom, 3 = sometimes, 4 = 
I often and 5 = always. This response scale differs from the scale used in 
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TABLE 18: PTA PAR E NTS ' RATINGS OF THE EXTENT TO WHICH THEY 
PARTICIPATE IN SPECIFIC PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 

(n = 2,083)* 



J 

Acti viti es 


Means** 


1 . 


Working as full time paid staff, 
for example, teacher, librarian, 
teacher aide, cafeteria help, etc. 


1 . 


70 


2. 


Helping children with homework. 


3. 


65 


3. 


Visiting the school to see what 
is happening. 


3. 


55 


4. 


Going to "open house" or special 
programs at school . 


3. 


83 


5. 


Going to classes 'at the school 
which help you teach your chil- 
dren at honfte. 


2. 


60 


. 6. 


Helping withVschool activities such 
as coffee, pot-luck suppers, fund 
raising, etc. 


3. 


44 


7 . 


Helping teachers with classroom 
learning activities, for example, 
story telling, reading, math games, 
etc . 


2. 


34 


8. 


Helping in the school, for example, 
the library, reading enter, play- 
ground, lunchroom, nurse's office, 
et c . 


2. 


35 


9 . 


Going with children and teachers on 
school field trips or picnics, or to 
parties. 


3, 


08 


10. 


Going to workshops or other such edu- 
cational activities for parents at 
the school . 


2. 


72 


1 1 . 


Organizing parent volunteer activ- 
ities. 


2. 


61 



*Using a four-point scale of 1 (never) to 4 (often). 
**Rounded to the nearest hundredth.' 
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Table 18 (Continued) 



Act i vi t i es 


Mean s** 


12. 


Taking part in PTA meetings. 


3 


.47 


1 3. 


Planning the school budget. 


1 


.78 


14. 


Helping to plan what will be taught 
in the school . 


1 


.52 


1 5. 


Helpin-g children learn through the use 
of educational materials at home* for 
example, games, magazines, books, etc. 


3 


.34 


16. 


Taking children to places of educational 
interest, for example, museums, libraries, 
art gal 1 eri es , etc . 


3 


.24 


1 7. 


Working to improve the schools through 
community groups such as neighborhood 
associations, church organizations, LULAC 
NAACP, etc. 


2 


.42 


18. 


Helping decide how well school programs 
work (like Title I, Follow Through, ES AA , 
et c . ) 


1 


.80 


19 . 


Working as part time paid staff, for ex- 
ample, assi stant" teacher , room clerk, nurse, 
health aide, etc. 






20. 


Helping to decide how well teachers and 
pri ncipal s do thei r jobs. 


i 


.49 


21 . 


Helping to hire or fire teachers and prin- 
cipals. 


i 


.20 


22. 


Going to parent /teacher conferences about 
your child's progress . 


3 


.60 


23. 


Giving ideas to the school board or school 
administration for ma king changes. 


2 


.10 


24. 


Going to meeting of the school board. 


2 


.04 



*Using a four-point scale of 1 (never) to 4 (often). 
**Rounded to the nearest hundredth. 
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TABLE 19: RANK ORDER OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 
THAT PARENTS INDICATED THEY PARTICIPATE IN MOST * 

(n » 2,083) 



Rank 


I tern 


< _ 

Act i vi ti es 


Means** 


1 


(4) 


Going to "open house" or special pro- 
g rams at school • 


3.83 


2 


(2) 


Helping children with homework. 


3.6 5° 


3 


,(22) 


Going to parent/tea cner conferences 
about your child's progress. 


3.60 


4 


(3) 


Visiting the school to see what is 
happening.. 


3.55 


5 


(12) 


Taking part in PTA meetings. 


3.47 


TABLE 20: RANK ORDER OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 
THAT PARENTS INDICATED THEY PARTICIPATE IN LEAST* 

(n ■ 2,083) 


Rank 


I tern 


Act i vi ti es 


Means** 


1 


(21 ) 


Helping to hire or fire teachers and 
principals. 


1 . 20 


2 


(19) 


Working as part time paid staff, for 
example, assistant teacher, room clerk, 
nurse, health aide, etc. 


1 .46 


3 


(20) 


Helping decide how well teachers and 
principal s~ do their jobs . 


1 .49 


4 


(14) 


Helping to plan what will be taught 
in the school . 


1 .52 


5 


(1 ) 


Working as full time paid staff, for 
example, teacher, librarian, teacher 
aide, cafeteria help, etc. 


1 .70 



♦Using a four-point scale of 1 (never) to 4 (often). 
**Rounded to the nearest hundredth. 
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the written questionnaire. The midpoint is 3.0, but the mean response 
across all items was only 2.25, indicating a moderately nega tive response 
tendency for these items. 

Although a different response scale was used in the telephone survey, 
the pattern of the non-PTA parents' responses was very similar to that of 
PTA parents. The responses of non-PTA parents ranged from 1.27 to 4.18 
(see Table 21). The corresponding results for PTA parents are shown in 
Tab! e 18. 

Activities in which non-PTA parents indicated the most frequent par- 
ticipation included going to parent/teacher conferences (x = 4.39), helping 
children with homework (x =4.18), attending open house at school (x = 
4.07), helping children with educational materials ;,;ne (x - 3.91), and 
taking children to places of educational interest (x = 3.51). Non-PTA par- 
ents reported most frequently participating in the items shown in Table 22. 
Corresponding data for PTA parents are shown in Table 19. 

Non-PTA parents indicated the lowest level of participation in working 
as part-time school staff (X = 1.15), helping to hire or fire teachers or 
principals (x = 1.15), planning the school budget (x = 1.15}r helping to 
plan the school curriculum (x = 1.26), and working as full-time paid staff 
in the school (x = 1.27). The items /in whibh'they reported participating 
least frequently are shown in Table 23. Refer to Table 20 for cor- 
responding data from PTA parents. 

6. Suggestions for Improving Parent Involvement Efforts (Part V) 

Both groups of parents were presented with 10 suggestions for 
improving parent i nvol vement " i n schools, and they were asked to indicate 
which of these they thought would work best. They used a 5-point Li kert 
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TABLE 21: NON-PTA PARENTS' RATINGS OF THE EXTENT TO WHICH THEY 
PARTICIPATE IN SPECIFIC PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 

(n = TOO)* 



Activities 



Means 



** 



1. Working as full time paid staff, for 
example, teacher, librarian, teacher aide, 
cafeteria help, etc. 

2. Helping children with homework. 

3. Visiting the school to see what is happening. 

4. Going to "open house" or special programs at 
school . 

5. Going to classes at the school which help you teach 
your children at home. 

6. Helping with school activities such as coffees, 
pot-luck suppers, fund raising, etc. 

7. Helping teachers with classroom learning activities, 
for example, story telling., reading ,. math games, etc. 

8. Helping in the school, for' exampl e, the library, 
reading center, playground, lunchroom, nurse's 
office, etc. 

9. Going with children and teachers' on school field 
trips or picnics, or to parties. 

10. Going to workshops or other^such educational activi- 
ties for parents at the school. 

11. Organizing parent vol unteer activities. 

12. Taking part in PTA meetings. 



1 .27 
4.18 
3.41 

4.07 

1 .86 

2.93 

1 .76 

1 .53 

2.68 

1 .52 
1 .65 
2.37 



*Using a five-point scale. where 1 = never, 2 = seldom, 3 = sometimes, 
4 .= often and 5 = always. 
**Rounded to the nearest hundredth. 
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TABLE 21 (Continued) 



Activities 


Means** 


13. 


Planning the school • budget. 


1 1.1.5 




Helnina to clan what will be tauqht in the school. 


1 .26 


15. 


Helping children learn through the use of educational 
mat pH al <; at hnmp for pxamole Qames. maciazines, 

1 1 1 Q U C I 1 □ 1 J U I* 1 1 VJIIlC ^ IUI UA UMI p 1 ^9 *j vain w *j , iiim jv.n ii-wwj 

books, etc. 


3.91 




Trikina children to places of educational interest, 
for examlple, museums, libraries, art galleries, etc. 


3.51 


17. 


Working to improve the schools through community groups 
such as neighborhood associations, church o ;inizations, 
LULAC, NAACP, etc. 


2.01 


18. 


Helping decide how well school .programs work (like 
Ti tl p T Follow Throuah, ESAA, etc.). 


1 .49 


19. 


Working as part time paid staff, "'for example, assistant 
teacher, room clerk, nurse, health aide, etc. 


1 .15 


20. 


Helping to decide how well teachers and principals do 
their jobs. 


1 .39 


21, 


Helping to hire or fire teachers and principals. 


1 .15 


22. 


Going to parent/teacher- conferences about your child's 
progress. 


4.39 


23. 


Giving ideas to the school board or school admini- 
stration for making changes. 


1 .79 


24. 


Go i ng to' meeting of the school board. 


1 .49 



**Rounded to the nearest hundredth. 
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TABLE 22: RANK ORDER 'OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES THAT 
NON-PTA PARENTS INDICATED THEY PARTICIPATE IN MOST 

(n = TOO) 



Rank 


Activities 


Means 


1 


Going to parent/teacher conferences about your 
child's progress. 


4.39 


2 


Helping children with homework. 


4.18 




fining to "open house" or special programs at 
school • 


4.07 


4 


Helping children learn through the use of 
educational materials at home, for example 
games, magazines, books, etc. 


3.91 


5 


Taking children to places of educational 
interest, for example, museums, libraries, 
art galleries, etc. 


3.51 


TABLE 23: RANK ORDER OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES THAT 
NON-PTA PARENTS INDICATED THEY PARTICIPATE IN LEAST 

(n = 100) 


Rank 


Activities 


Means 


1 


Working as part time paid staff, for example, 
assistant teacher, room clerk, nurse, health 
aide, etc. 


1.15 


1 


Helping to fire or hire teachers and principal. 


1.15 


1 


Planning the school budget. 


1.15 


2 


Helping to plan what will be taught in the school. 


1 .26 


3 


Working as full time paid staff, for ex mple, teacher 
aide, cafeteria help, etc. 


1.27 



*Using.a five-point scale where 1 = never, 2 = seldom, 3 = sometimes, 
4 - often and jjr = always. 
**Rounded to the nearest hundredth. 
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scale on which a response of 1 = definitely would not work, 2 = probably 
would not work, 3 = neutral, 4 = probably would work, and 5 = definitely 
woul d work. 

For the PTA parents, the mean response for all suggestions was 4.17, 
considerably above the scale's midpoint of 3.0. Th^ felt most positive 
about such- suggested activities as making parents feel more welcome at 
school (x = 4.32), giving parents more information about the child's suc- 
cesses in scnool (x « 4.31), helping parents understand the subjects being 
taught (x =M.21), and offering more activities which include children, 
parents and teachers (x = 4.20). 

The responses of non-PTA parent to these suggestions was very similar 
to those of PTA parents. The mean response for all suggestions was the 
same as for PTA parents (x =^4.17) and the responses to each item were very 
similar. The non-PTA parents did, however, feel more strongly that parent 
involvement would be enhanced if more school activities were planned at 
times when working parents could come. A comparison of the responses of 
PTA and non-PTA parents to these items is shown in Table 24. 
7. Reasons Why Parent Involvement Is Less in High School (Part VI) 

PTA parents were presented with one section of items that was left off 
the telephone survey of non-PTA parents, this section consisted of 10 
statements describing reasons why parents may become Ijess involved in 
schools at the secondary level. Using the same 4-point scale that was used 
for Part I (1 = strongly disagree to 4 = strongly agree), the mean response 
for all PTA parents across the 10 items was 2.58, or slightly above the 
mid-point of 2.5 on the scale, indicating a slight tendency to rate these 
items positively. PTA parents (n = 2,083) agreed most strongly that 
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TABLE 24: COMPARISON OF PTA AND NON-PTA PARENTS' RATINGS 
OF SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN SCHOOLS 



Suggestions 


P I A 

Parents 
(n=2,083) 


NOn-r 1 A 

Parents 
(n=100) 


1 . 


Sending more information to parents 
about ways they could be involved. 

• 


4.10 


4.12 


2. 


Making parents feel more welcome in 
the school . 


4.32 


4.22 


3. 


Helping parents to better understand 
the subjects being taught.. 


4.21 


4.25 


4. 


Having informal meetings or activities 
where parents and school staff can get 
to know each other b rJ * 4 ;er. 


4.16 


4.01 


5. 


Asking parents in what ways they would like 
to be i nvol ved . 


4.16 


3.96 


6. - 


Giving parents activities they can do at 
home with their children. 


3.95 


4.08 


7. 


Helping students understand that having 
their parents involved is important. 


4.18 


4.25 


8. 


Giving parents more information about 
children's success in school. 


4.31 


4.33 


9. 


Planning more school activities at 
times when working parents .can come. 


4.15 


4.38 


10. 


Having more activities which include children, 
parents and teachers. 


4.20 


4.14 



1 l' 

*Using a five-point scale of 1 = definitely would not work, 2 = probably 
not work, 3 = neutral , 4 = probably would work, and 5 = definitely 
wcflild work. 
**Rounded to the nearest hundredth. 
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parents are less involved at the high school level because teachers do not 
ask parents to be involved (x = 2.98), parents may not understand the 
courses their children take in high school (x = 2.93), there are not as 
many parent teacher conferences (X = 2.85), and there are fewer PTA 
activities for high school parents {J = 2.84). 

The reasons they rated as least likely to cause a lower level of par- 
ent involvement in high school included more distance to the schools (x = 
2.02), too many teachers for parents to talk to (x = 2.16), not enough 
time for both school activities and work (x = 2.35), and the inability to 
leave younger children at home (x = 2.38). The rank order of PTA parents' 
mean responses to the 10 itans in this section are shown in Table 25. 
8. Comparing Parent Interest with Participation in School Activities 

The parent survey was designed to. allow a comparison between parents' 
reported interest in various types of parent involvement and the extent of 
their actual participation in corresponding activities. Parents were asked 
to indicate their level of interest in 7 parent involvement roles, they 
were then asked to describe their current level of participation in 24 
specific activities. The 24 activities were selected to. correspond to the 
7 roles as shown in Table 26.. 

Comparison of PTA parents' interest with their participation suggests 
that, in general, participation lags far behind interest. The reasons for 
this lag are not clear, but some interesting patterns do emerge. For 
instance, parents reported more frequent participation in activities 
corresponding to the roles in which they showed the most interest. The 
activities which received a mean rating of more than 3.0 were those which 
corresponded to the parent involvement roles of Audience, Home Tutor, and 
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TABLE 25: RANK ORDER OF PTA PARENTS' RESPONSES TO REASONS 
PARENTS BECOME LESS INVOLVED. AT THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 

(n = 2,083) 



Rank 


1 1 em 


Reasons 


Means 


1 


(4) 


Teachers don't ask parents to be 
involved in school as much. 


2 


.98 


, 2 


(1) 


Parents may not understand some 

of the courses taken in high school. 


2 


.93 


3 


(8) 


There are not as many parent/teacher 
conferences . 


2 


.85 


4 


(9) 


There are not as many PTA activ- 
ities for high school parents. 


2 


.84 


5 


(5) 


Parents do not have time to be in- 
volved in school activities and 
work at the same time. 


2 


.66 


6 


(6) 


ChiTdren do not want their parents 
involved when they get to high 
school . 


2 


.65 


7 


(7) 


Parents can't leave smal 1 er. ch i 1 - 
dren at home. 


2 


.38 


8 


(10) 


High school principals do not en-- 
courage parent involvement in the 
school . 


2 


.35 


9 


(3) 


There are too many teachers to talk 
to . 


2 


.16 


1 0 


(2) 


The schools are too far away. 


2 


.02 



*Using a four-point scale where 1 = strongly disagree and 
4 = strongly agree. 
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TABLE 26: COMPARISON OF PTA PARENTS' INTEREST IN PflPENT INVOLVEMENT ROLES WITH THEIR 
PARTICIPATION IN RELATED PARENT INVr VEMENT ACTIVITIES 

(n = 2,083) 



Rol es 


Means* 


Related Parent 
Involvement Activities 


Means** 


1 . Paid School Staff - work in 
the school as an aide, parent 
educator, assistant teacher', 
assistant librarian, or other 
such jobs. 


3.39 


1. Working as full time paid staff, for 
example, teacher, librarian, teacher 
aide, cafeteria help, etc. 

19. Working as part time paid staff, for 
example, assistant teacher, room clerk, 
nurse, health aide, etc. 


1 .70 
1 .46 


2. School Program Supporter - coming 
to the school to assist in events; 
for example, chaperoning a party or 
field trip, taking tickets at a 
fund-raising dinner, or such "ac- 
tivities. 

0 


4.46 


6. Helping with school activities such as 
coffees, pot -luck suppers, fund raising, 
etc. 

7. Helping teachers with classroom learn- 
ing activities, for example, story 
telling,* reading, math games, etc. 

8. Helping in the school, for example, the 
library, reading center, playground, 
lunchroom, nurse's office, etc. 

9. Going with children and teachers on 
school field trips or picnics, or to 
parties. 

11. Organizing parent volunteer activities. 

12. Taking part in PTA meetings. 


3.44 

2.34 

2.35 

3.08 
2.61 
3.47 
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Table 26 (Continued) 



Roles 


Means* 


Related Parent 
Involvement Activities 


Means** 


3. Home Tutor - helping your chil- 
dren at home with school work or 
other educational activities. 


4.51 


2. Helping children wich homework. 

15. Helping children le.irn through the 
use of educational materials at home, 
for example, games, magaines, books, 
etc. 

16. Taking children to places of edu- 
cational interest , for example, 
museums, libraries, art galleries, 
etc. 


3.65 
3.34 
3.24 


4. Audience - supporting your child 
in school, for example, by going 
to school performances, baking 
for bake sales, responding to 
notices from the school , etc. 


4.75 


3. Visiting the school to see what is 
happeni ng. 

4. Going to "open hous?" or special pro- 
grams at school . 

22. Going to parent/tea«:her conferences 
about your child's progress. 


3.55 
3.83 
3.60 


5. Advocate - meeting with school 
board or other officials to ask 
for changes in rules or practices 
in the school or school system. 


4.1b 


17. Working to improve :he schools 
through community g ^oups such as 
neighborhood associations, church 

Uigd ni ZdL 1 Un 5 , LULn <, linnL# r , CLLi 

23. Giving ideas to the school board 
or school admini stmtion for 
making changes. 

24. Going to meeting of the school 
board. 


2.41 

2.10 
2.04 



Table 26 (continued) 



Rol es 



6. Co-Learner - going to classes 
or workshops with teachers and 
principals where everyone learns 
more about children and edu- 
cation. 



7. Decision-Maker - being on an 
advisory board, a school com- 
mittee, or governing board; or 
by giving your opinions to these 
boards or committees. 



Means* 



4.09 



4.06 



Related Parent 
Involvement Activities 



Means** 



5. Going to classes at the school which 
help you teach your children at 
home. 2.60 

10. Going to workshops or other such edu- 
cational activities for parents at the 
school . 2.72 



13. Planning the school budget. 

14. Helping to plan what will be taught 
in the school . 

18. Helping decide how well school pro- 
j grams work (like Title I, Follow 
Through, ESAA, etc. ). 

20. Helping to decide h)w well teachers 
and principals do tieir jobs. 

21. Helping to hire or fire teachers and 
principals. 



1 .78 
1 .52 

1 .80 
1 .49 
1 .20 



*Using a five-point scale of 1 (definitely not interested) to 5 (definitely interested). 
**Using a four-point scale of 1 '(never to 4 (often). 
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School Program Supporter (see Table 25). In contrast, the activities which 
received a mean rating of less th an 2.0 were all activities which cor- 
responded to the roles of Decision Maker and Paid School Staff. In ad- 
dition, an interesting split was also revealed in the activities corres- 
ponding to the role of School Program Supporter: parents reported more 
frequent participation in attending PTA meetings (x = 3.47), helping with 
such school activities as fund-raisers or pot-luck suppers (x = 3.44), and 
going to field trips, picnics and parties (x = 3.08); they reported less 
frequent participation in helping teachers with classroom learning acti- 
vities ( x = 2.34), helping in the school library, reading center, or play- 
ground (x = 2.35), and organizing parent volunteer activities (x = 2.61). 

When the mean rating of participation in the activities was sub- 
tracted from the mean rating of interest in the corresponding parent 
involvement roles, the discrepancy scores were lowest for the activities 
corresponding to the roles of Audience, where they ranged from .82 to 1.20, 
and for Home Tutor, where they ranged from .86 to 1.27. 

The discrepancy scores were greatest for the role of Decision Maker, 
where they ranged from 2.26 to 2.80. This comparison of scores suggests 
that not only did parents indicate a higher interest in the traditional 
parent involvement roles of Audience and Home Tutor,, but they actually par- 
ticipated more frequently in activities corresponding to^those roles. In 
contrast, parents also indicated a moderately strong interest in the role 
of Decision Maker, while reporting very infrequent participation in the 
corresponding activities. 

Similar comparisons were made with data collected from non-PTA parents 
in the phone survey (see Table 27). Like the PTA parents, these parents 
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TABLE 27: COMPARISON OF NON-PTA PARENTS' INTEREST IN PARENT INVOLVEMENT ROLES WITH THEIR 

PARTICIPATION IN RELATED PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 

(n = 100^ 



Rol es 


Means* 


Related Parent 
Involvement Activities 


Means** 


1. Paid School Staff - work in . 
the school as an aide, parent 
educator, assistant teacher, 
assistant librarian, or other 
such jobs. 


3.01 


1. Working as full time paid staff, for 
example, teacher, librarian, teacher 
aide, cafeteria help, etc. 

19. Working as part time paid staff, for 
example, assistant teacher, room clerk, 
nurse, health aide, etc. 


1 ,27 
1 .15 


2. School Program Supporter - coming 
to the school to assist in events; 
for example, chaperoning a party or 
field trip, taking tickets at a 
fund-raising dinner, or such ac- 
tivities. 


4.12 


6. Helping with school activities such as 
coffees, pot -luck suppers, fund raising, 
etc. 

7. Helping teachers with classroom learn- 
ing activities, for example, story 
telling, reading, math games, etc.- 

o. Helping in tne scnooi , tut example 5 uie 
library, reading center, playground, 
lunchroom, nurse's office, etc. 

9. Going with children and teachers on 
school field trips or picnics, or to 
parties. 

11. Organizing parent volunteer activities. 

12. Taking part in PTA meetings. 


2.9 3 

1 .76 

1 .53 

2.68 
1 .65 
2.37 



Table 27 (Continued) 



Roles 


Means* 


Related Parent 
Involvement Activities 


Means** 


3. Home Tutor - helping your chil- 
dren at home with school work or 
other educational activities. 


4. /9 


2. Helping children with homework. 

15. Helping children learn through the 
use of educational materials at home, 
for example, games, rriagaines, books, 
et C . 

16. Taking children to places of edu- 
cational interest, for example, 
museums, libraries, art galleries, 
etc. 


4.18 
3.91 
3.51 


4. Audience - supporting your child- 
in school , for example, by going 
to school performances, baking 
for bake sales, responding to 
notices from the school , etc. 


4.60 


3. Visiting the school to see what is 
happening. 

4. Going to "open house" or special pro- 
grams at school . 

22. Going to parent /teecher conferences 
about. your child's progress. 


3.41 
4.07 
4.39 


5. Advocate -meeting with school 
board or other officials to ask 
for changes in rules or practices 
in the school or school system. 

S< * 


3.85 


17. Working to improve the schools 
through community croups such as 
nei ghborhood associations, church 
orgam zations , LUL/C, NAACP, etc. 

23. • iving ideas to the school board 
cr school administration for 
making changes . 

24. Going to meeting of the school 
board. 


2.01 

1.79 
1 .49 
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Table 27 (continued) 



Roles 


Means* 


Related Parent j 

T « viol \ i f~\m onf A r> 4" l \/l t l DC 

in vo i v ement l i v i 1 1 cb 




6. Co-Learner - going to classes 
or workshops with teachers and 
principals where everyone learns 
more about children and edu- 
cation. 


3.82 


5. Going to classes at the school which 
help you teach your children at 
home. 

10. Going to workshops or other such edu- 
cational activities for parents at the 
school . 


1 .86 
1 .52 


7. Decision-Maker - being on an 
advisory board, a school com- f( 
mittee, or governing board; or 
by giving your opinions to these 
boards or committees. 

i 


3.39 


13. Planning the school budget. 

14. Helping to plan what will be taught 
in the school . 

T8. Helping decide how well school pro- 
grams work (lik- itle I, Follow 
Through, ESAA , c. ). 

20. Helping to decide how well teachers 
and principals do their jobs. 

. 21. Helping to hire or fire teachers and 
principals. > 7 


1 .15 
1 .26 

1 .49 
1 .39 
1 .15 



\ 



*Using a five-puint scale of 1 (definitely Jiot interested) to 5 (definitely interested). 
**Using a four-point scale of 1 (never to 4 (often). 
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indicated more frequent participation in activities corresponding to the 
roles in which they showed the most interest. The activities which 
received a mean rating of more than 3.0 were those correspondi ™j to the 
parent involvement roles of Audience and Home Tutor. In contrast, the 
activities which received a mean rating' of less than 2.0 were activities 
corresponding to the other five roles. For the non-PTA parents, there was 
also a split in the activities which corresponded to the role of School 
Program Supporter; they reported more frequently taking part in PTA 
meetings (x = 2.37), helping with school activities such as fund-raisers or 
pot-luck suppers (x = 2.93), and going to field trips, picnics and parties 
(x = 2.68); they reported less frequently helping teachers wUn classroom 
learning activities (x = 1.76), helping in the school library, reading cen- 
ter, or playground (x = 1.53), and organizing parent volunteer activities 
(x = 1.65). 

When the mean rating of participation in the activities was sub- 
tracted from the mean rating of interest in the corresponding parent 
involvement roles, the discrepancy scores were lowest for the activities 
corresponding to the roles of Audience, where they ranged from .21 to 1.19, 
and of Home Tutor, where they ranged from .61 to 1.28. The discrepancy 
scores were greatest for the roles of Co-Learner, where they ranged from 
1.96 to 2.30, and of Decision Maker, where they ranged from 1.90 to 2.24. 
This pattern suggests that non-PTA parents were also more interested in the 
traditional parent involvement roles of Audience and Home Tutor, and 
actually participated more frequently in activities corresponding to those 
role's. They were less interested in the other five roles and reported very 
infrequent participation in corresponding activities. 
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9. Breakdown of Responses by Subgroups in The Sample 

For each part of the questionnaire, responses to individual items were 
broken down by certain demographic variables in order to determine whether 
response differences might be related to differences among subgroups of 
respondents. These breakdowns were performed only on the data frail the 
written questionnaire completed by PTA parents. 

The breakdown analyses focused upon the following research questions: 

1. Does parent interest in the 7 parent involvement roles vary 
according to their level of educational achievement? 

2. Does parent interest in either parent involvement roles or 
participation in school decisions vary according to whether 
they are working full time, part time or unemoloyed? 

3. Does parent interest in either parent involvement roles or 
participation in school decisions vary according to whether 
their spouse is working full time, part time or unemployed? 

4. Doe's parent participation in school activities vary according 
to family size? 

5. Do responses to any items vary according to ethnic background? 

To interpret these ( comparisons, a significance level of p < .001 was 
used to identify significant differences, and the eta square statistic was 
.sused as an estimate of the amount of variance which <could be accounted for 
by the difference. 

There were few significant relationships detected between individual 
item responses and the various demographic characteristics (see Tables in 
Appendix E). The most consistent relationship seemed to be that full-time 
employment might be related to the extent to which parents indicated par- 
ticipating in the 24 parent involvement activities. This pattern offers 
empirical confirmation of the expected relationship between available time 
and participation in these activities. However, the magnitude or strength 
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of this relationship between working status and participation in activities 
was very modest, as reflected in the low eta square values; in most 
instances the relationship accounted for less I'.-.an 10% of the variance (eta 
square .10). These figures suggest that while variables like working 
status may have influenced response to questionnaire items, the influence 
was fairly weak, and may have been moderated by the effects of other 
variables. Tables which identify the items for which response seemed re- 
lated to demographic characteristics are included in Appendix E. 
10. o Factor Analysis of Parts I - VI of the Questionnaire 

Each part of the questionnaire was factor analyzed separately to iden- 
tify patterns between the items. By selecting only those factors with an 
eigenvalue of greater than 1.0, 10 factors were identified in the 6 parts 
of the questionnaire. Next, the items with a factor 1 oadi ng of .40 or 
greater were listed for each factor and the items were examined to de- 
termine wnether they seemed to have some common characteristic. 

For Part I (Statements), two factors were identified which together 
accounted for 65.4% of the variance (see Table 28). 3 Items loading of 
Factor 1, which accounted for 38.3% of the variance, apparently have to do 
with parents accepting or denying responsibility for becoming involved in 
their children's education. The items with a positive loaaing included the 
statements that parents should make sure children do their 'homework , and 
that they should be. more- responsible for involvement in their children's 
school. The items with a negative loading, which seem to offer reasons for 
denying responsibility, include statements that parents do not have time 
for parent involvement, that they have little influence on their children's 
school success, and that homework takes up too much family time. Parents 
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TABLE 28 
PART I - STATEMENTS 
FACTOR 1: PARENTS' RESPONSIBILITY FOR INVOLVEMENT 



Statements Factor Loadi ng 

10. I should make sure that my chil- 
dren do their home work. .517 

15. I should be responsible for 
getting more involved in my 

children's school. . 4 G 7 



11. I do not have time to be involved 
in my children's act ivil' 3 c at 

school . - . 530 

17. I have little to do with my chil- 
dren's success in school. -.438 

18. Homework takes up too much family 

time at home. -.605 



FACTOR 2: PARENTS' VIEWS OF TEACHER RESPONSIBILITIES 

IN PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



Statements Factor Loadi ng 

4. Teachers need to be trained for working 

with parents. .466 

6. I want teachers to send more" information 

home about classroom learning activities. .424 



3. Teachers have enough to do without also 

having to work with parents. a -.392 
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who agreed with the first two .items tended to disagree with the last three. 

Items loadino on Factor 2, which accounted for another 27.2% of the 
variance, seemed to deal with parents' desire that teachers help them 
become more involved in their children's education. The items with a posi- 
tive loading include statements that teachers should be trained to work 
. ith 'parents and that parents want more information sent home about class- 
room learning activities. The negative loading item was a statement that 
teachers have' enough *o do without also having to work with parents. 
Again, those parents who agreed with the first two items tended to disagree 
with the last one. 

In Part II (Decisions), two more factors were identified which ac- 
counted for a total of 91.3% of the variance >(see Table 29). The first 
factor included 7 items expressing the. idea that parents are interested in 
participating in school decisions about discipline, as well as curriculum 
and instruction. There were no items with negative loadings. 

Factor 2 seemed to deal with parents' interest in participating in 
such administrative school decisions as hiring and firing personnel and 
making decisions about the school budget. Those parents who indicated an 
interest in participating in hiring/firing decisions also tended to 
indicate art interest in the budget decisions. 

In Part III (Roles), a single factor was identified which accounted 
for 84.2% of the variance (see Table 30). This factor included three items 
which seemed to tap non-traditional parent involvement roles allowing par- 
ents peer status with school personnel. Those parents interested in the 
role of Decision Maker also tended to be interested in the roles of Advo- 
cate and Co-Learner. A second factor was also identified (Eigenvalue = 
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TABLE 29 
PART II - DECISIONS 
FACTOR 1: INTEREST IN CLASSROOM DECISIONS 



Deci s i ons Factor Loading 

2. Choosing classroom discipline methods. .661 

5. Evaluating how well children are 

learning. " .657 

o 

*3 Q q 1 or t i nn 1 9 X t b 0 0 ^ - Other 1 2 2 T ^ 1 CJ 

materi al s . .574 

1. Amount of homework assigned. .556 

12. Setting school behavior rules. .547 

4. Placing children in Special Education. .532 

14. " * rules fur how children are 

qri jed". -508 



FACTOR 2: INTEREST IN ADMINISTRATIVE 
AND GOVERNANCE DECISIONS 



D eci si ons Factor Loading 

6. Hiring principal and teachers. .770 
9. Firing principal and teachers. .765 .. 

7. Evaluating how weil teachers do their 

jobs. -663 

0> Deciding what's most important for the 

school budget. r .600 
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TABLE 30 
PART III - ROLES 
FACTOR 1: INTEREST IN 'NON-TRADITIONAL 
PARENT ROLES 



Roles Factor Loadi ng 

7. Decision Maker - being on an advisory 
board, a school committee, or governing 
board; or by giving your opinions to 
these boards or committees. .785 

5. Advocate - meeting with school board or 
other officials to ask for changes in 
rules or practices in the school or 

school system. * 7 39 

6. Co-L mer - going to classes or work- 
shops w ith teachers and principals where 
everyone learns more about children and 
education. .666 
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.563) consisting of the roles of audience, school program supporter, and 
home tutor. Paid School Staff did not load on either factor. 

In Part IV (P-tivities) , which asked parents to indicate extent of 
participation in 24 parent involvement activities, 2 factors were iden- 
tified which accounted for 86.4% of the variance. Factor 1 consisted of 10 
activities which generally corresponded to the traditional parent involve- 
ment roles of Audience, Home Tutor and School Program Supporter (see Table 
31). There were no negative loading items on this factor. 

c 

Factor 2 consisted of 9 activities (see Table 32) which seem more re- 
lated to the roles of Decision Maker and Advocate. Again, there were no 
items loading negatively on this factor. 

The factors identified for both Part III and Part IV of fer\ empi rical 
support for linking specific activities to each of the seven roles in the 
design of the parent survey instrument. 

For Part V (Suggestions), all 10 items loaded on a single factor; re- 
spondents who tended to rate one item positively tended to rate all other 
items positively. When considered with the generally positive ratings for 
all items in the section, this result suggests that parents saw all sug- 
gestions as potentially helpful and did not view any one approach as more 
important than the others. 

In Part VI (Reasons), two factors accounted for 87.4% of the variance. 
The items which loaded on Factor 1, which itself accounted for 57.3% of the 
variance, suggest that parents are less involved at the high school 1 evil 
largely because no one asks them to be involved; neither teachers nor 
principals encourage their involvement as' much, they are not asked to at- 
tend as many parent-teacher conferences, and the PTA seldom invites their 
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TABLE 31 
PART IV - ACTIVITIES 
FACTOR 1: PARTICIPATION IN ACTIVITIES CORRESPONDING 
TO ROLES OF. AUDIENCE, HOME TUTOR, 
AND SCHOOL PROGRAM SUPPORTER 



Activities 

6. Helping with school activities such 
as coffees, pot-luck suppers, fund 
raising, etc. 

12. Taking part in PTA meetings. 

11. Organizing parent volunteer activities. 

9. Going with children and teachers on 
--;hool field trips or picnics, or to 
parties. 

3. Visiting the school to see what is 
happeni ng . - 

10. Going to workshops or other such edu- 
cational activities for, parents at the 
school . 



Factor Load i ng 

.784 
.71 2 
.664 

.636 
.620 

.600 



8. Helping in the school, for example, the 
library, reading center, playground, 
lunchroom, nurse's office, etc. .551 

4. Going to "open house" or special programs 

at school . . 541 

7. Helping teachers with classroom learning 
activities, for example, story telling, 
read ing, math games, etc. .499 

5. Going to classes at the school which help 

^you teach ^your -chi 1 dren at home. .438 
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TABLE 32 
PART IV - ACTIVITIES 
FACTOR 2: P AR T I C I P AT I ON ' I N ACTI VITI ES. CORRESPONDING 
TO ROLES OF DECISION MAKER AND ADVOCATE 



Activities Factor Loading 

14. Helping to plan what will be taught 

i n the school . -759 

20. Helping to decide how well teachers and 

1 g dc thai r jobs . .757 



23. Giving ideas to the school board or 

school administration for making changes. .671 

18. Helping decide how well school programs 
work (like Title I, Follow Through, ES AA , 

etc.) .660 

.7 

21. Helping to hire or fire teachers and 

principals.* - *6 20 

24. Going to meeting of the school board. .601 

13. Planning the school budget. .566 

17. Working to improve the schools through 
community groups such as neighborhood 
associations, church-organizations, LU.LAC, 
NAACP, etc. .461 

19. Working as part time paid staff, for ex- 
ample, assistant teacher, room clerk, 

nurse, health aide, etc. .416 
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participation (see Table 33). The items loading on Factor 2 seem to relate 
to logistical problems that may be beyond the control of parents, teachers 
and administrators: there are simply more teachers to talk to in high 
school, and the schools are too far away. 

In summary, the factor analyses of each section provided an additional 
perspective for interpreting the parents' responses to the survey. These 
response patterns illustrate the ways in which each section's items relate 
to each other. In addition, the factors identified in each section pro- 
vided empirical .evidence that the instrument developed for this survey did 
indeed tap many of the dimensions for which it was designed. Finally, the 
factors identified offered empirical support for the validity of our con- 
ceptual framework, a framework examining attitudes toward both traditional 
and non-traditional parent involvement in the schools. 
D. SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

This study was designed to elicit parents' attitudes toward specific 
parent involvement issues; to determine their level of interest in helping 
* to make various school decisions; to discover which parent i nvol vement 
roles they prefer; and to see how they think parent involvement might be 
enhanced. The final section also asked them to speculate on why parents 
tend to become less involved in high school than in elementary school. 
1. Summary of Parent Survey Results 

Parents in this survey indicated strong support for parent involvement 
in education. Their responses to the 18 statements in Part I indicate that 
a. majority of them accented responsibility for seeing that children do 
their homework and for getting more involved in their children's school 
activities. They generally reported feeling at ease visiting the schools, 
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TABLE 33 
PART VI - REASONS 
FACTOR 1: PARENTS ARE NOT ASKED TO BECOME INVOLVED 



Reasons 

4. Teachers don't ask parents to be 
involved' in school as much. 

8. There a re not as many parent/teacher 

9. Thereiare not as many PTA activities 
for high, school parents. 

10. High school principals do not encourage 
parent involvement in the school. 



Factor Loading 



.604 



.653 
.695 



FAGTOR 2: LOGISTICAL BARRIERS TO PARENT INVOLVEMENT 



R easons 

2. The schools ar. too far away. 

o 

3. There are too many teachers to - 
talk to. 



Factor Loading 
.507 

.838 
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and wanting teachers to provide them with more ideas about helping their 
children at home, and wanting teachers to provide more information about 
their children's classroom learning activities. They indicated they would 
help "their children more if they knew what to do. They also felt that 
parents should have the final say in decisions about their children's 
education, and that teachers need to be trained for working with parents. 
They even generally agreed that their children should have more homework. 
The majority of both PTA and non-PTA parents indicated they knew their 
involvement was an important factor in their children's school success, and 
they had enough time for parent involvement activities. 

Parents' responses to items asking about their interest in partici- 
pating in school decisions, indicated the most interest in those decisions 
which seemed most directly related to their own children—choosing class- 
room discipline methods, deciding how much homework should be assigned, 
setting school behavior rules, evaluating student progress, and placing 
children in Special Education. They indicated a lower level of interest in 
those decisions which seemed more related to school administration or 
governance—hiring and firing school personnel , evaluating their job 
performance, and setting budget priorities fo, the school. 

Likewise, the pattern of responses to items asking parents about their 
preference among parent involvement roles indicated the strongest interest 
was in the parent roles which were most immediately related to their child 
and their child's classroom—Audience, School Supporter and Home Tutor. 
However, parents also indicated a strong interest in the roles which 
involve some shared governance of the school. 
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Parents' description of their activities revealed they most frequently 
participated in activities which related primarily to their own child, and 
which corresponded to the traditional ways in which parents have been 
involved in the school s--hel ping children with homework, attending parent- 
■ , teacher conferences, going to open house activities at the school, helping 
with such school activities as pot-luck suppers or fund-raisers, and at- 
tending PTA meetings. -Again, the activities which were reported as least 
frequent by parents were activities which related to participation in 
administrative or policy decisions. 

When asked how best to improve parent involvement, parents' rating of 
10 suggestions indicated that they thought almost anything would help. 
They most favored the suggestions that school personnel try to make parents 
feel more welcome in the school and that school staff provide parents with 
more information about their children's school successes. They least 
favored sending parents additional information about ways they could become 
more involved and sending home activities for parents to do with their 
children. But even these least-favored suggestions received high' 1 ratings, 

; indicating that parents thought they would be useful in improving parent 

involvement. 

Parents speculated about why parent involvement decreases at the high 
school level in the final section of the survey. In general, they saw this 
decreased involvement as the result simply of the fact that no one asks 
parents to participate as much. There are fewer parent-teacher con- 
ferences, high school principals do not encourage parent involvement, 
teachers do not ask parents to be involved' in school as much, and there are 
fewer PTA activities. Lack of time, distance from school and difficulty 
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finding a* baby sitter for younger children were not seen as major deter- 
rents to parent involvement, although they may present problems to some 
parents. 

The breakdown of item responses by demographic variables revealed that 
no single demographic factor seemed to- account for either positive or 
negative response tendencies. This finding suggests that differences in 
parent attitudes and behaviors related to parent involvement are not 
related to single demographic factors such as ethnicity, or marital status. 
Subsequent research should focus upon broader contextual factors related to 
tne school and the community, or upon combinations of individual parent 
characteri sties. 

The factor analysis provided an empirical validation that the survey 
instrument tapped many of the issues around which it was initially 
designed. Parent attitudes were examined to explore the possibility that 
their negativism or apathy might be a major impediment to parent 
involvement efforts. Parent interests were examined to determine whether 
'their interests matched or conflicted with the desires of teachers and 
prinicipals. Parent behaviors were then examined to determine the' extent 
to which these behaviors reflected their expressed interest, and to 
determine whether these behaviors an^ interests were generally traditional 
or non-traditional . 

The information gathered is valuable data for those interested in 
improving parent" invol vement. Even more importantly, the questions posed 
to parents in this study correspond to a similar set of questions already 
answered by both elementary school teachers and elementary schaol 
principals. The design of these three surveys, allows a comparison between 
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the attitudes, preferences, and actual practices of all three groups. Th,i s 
compari son 'of responses has identified specific topics 0 on which there is 
apparent consensus across all three groups as well as identifying those 
areas where there is conflict. 

2. Comparison of Survey s Results from Teachers, Principal s, -and Parents 

The responses of teachers and principals in last year's survey 
revealed that both groups reported generally favorable attitudes toward 
working with parents. There was a high degree of agreement between the 
responses of each group to most items on the survLy questionnaire. One 
interesting exception was that teachers seemed to sek parent involvement in 
administrative decisions somewhat more favorably than did principals; 
likewise, principals rated parent i nvol vement' in curriculum and instruction 
decisions more favorably than did teachers. This suggested that teachers 
and principals tended to favor parent involvement less when, it' impi nged 
upon their own areas of professional responsibility. 

Except for this slight difference, teachers and principals were 
generally agreed that parent involvement efforts should focus upon getting 
parents to work with their own children at home, to be an audience for 
school activities, and to support school programs. Both groups were gener- 
ally unenthusiastic about parent participation decisions about school dis- 
cipline, or issues of curriculum and instruction; they were even less sup- 
portive of parent involvement in decisions about school administration or 
governance. 

A major goal of the parent survey was to determine whether parents 
agreed with school professionals about the proper role of parents in educa- 
tion. .The survey was designed to ask parents how interested they were in 
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both the roles most favored by school personnel and in other more non- 
traditional roles. 

According to the results of the parent surve>, thc-e'was general 
agreement between parents and school personnel. Respondents from all three 
groups were asked to indicate the extent to which they either agreed or 
disagreed with each of 15 opinions related to parent involvement. These 
opinions, or statements generally asked each group to assess the motivation 
and skills of their own group as well as those of the other two groups in 
areas related to parent involvement in education. For example, parents 
were asked to rate their own level of motivation to be involved by 
indicating their agreement or disagreement with the statements that parents 
are unwilling to spend time on their children's education and that parents 
should be responsible for becoming more involved in the schools. They were 
then also asked to assess their competence to be involved in education by 
asking them whether they felt they were able to teach their children basic 
skills, and whether they thought they had sufficient training to take part . 
in making various school decisions. They were asked to rate teachers' 
motivation for parent involvement by .responding to statements that teachers 
have enough to do without working with parents; they were also asked to 
assess teacher competence by responding to a> statement that teachers should 
receive formal training to work with parents. Teachers were asked to give 
their attitudes about their own motivation and competence as well as that 
of parents by responding to a set of similar statements. 

In responding to these statements, or opinions about parent 
involvement, ail three groups indicated the extent of their agreement by 
using a 4-point rating scale in which 1 = strongly disagree, 2 - disagree, 
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3 = agree, and 4 = strongly agree. A comparison of the responses of 
parents, teachers, and principals is shown in Table 34. 

There was apparent consensus among the th"' Q e groups on 10 of the 15 
statements. They all registered the strongest agreement with statements 
that parents should make sure their children do their homework, and that 
teachers should provide parents with more ideas about helping their 
children with homework. Using the mid-point of the scale (2.50) as an 
indicator, they also agreed that parents want more information, sent home 
about classroom learning activities, that a course in working with parents 
should be required of undergraduates i n 'el ementary education, that parents 
would help children at home if they knew what to do, and that principals 
should be responsible for parents taking a more active role in the schools. 

Respondents from all three groups most strongly disagreed with 
statements that parent involvement has' little to do with pupil success, 
teachers have enough to do without also having to work with parents, and 
parents are unwilling to spend time on their children's education. 

All three groups gave neutral ratings to statements that parents are 
not able to teach their children basic skills. Neutral response in this 
instance was indicated by a rating of 2.50 + .05. 

Conflicting views among the three groups were discovered in their 
responses to statements where teachers and principals tended to agree that 
teachers should take the initiative to get parents involved in education 
and that parents do hot have the necessary training to participate in' 
school decisions; parents tended to disagree with these statements. 
Teachers and principals disagreed with statements that parents are usually 
comfortable coming to the school, and that parents should have the final 
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TABLE 34 . 

PRINCIPALS', TEACHERS', AND PARENTS' RESPONSES 
TO PARENT INVOLVEMENT OPINIONS 

8 



upinions 


Teacher 

Rat i nn<;** 

(n=873) 


Principal 
Rat i nas*** 
(n=726) 


Pa rent 
Rati nqs* 

1 \ Will ^4 w 

(n=2,083) 


leachers need to proviae parents wi tn iueab auuuu 


3.37 


3.50 


3.39 


A course in worKing witn parents bnuuia ue re- 
quired for undergraduates in elementary education. 


2.98 


3.15 


2.86 




2.90 


2.98 


2.4*0 


Teachers have enough to do without also having 


2.00 


1 .78 


2.03 


Principals should be responsible tor pa. . nT . 


2.68 


2.80 


2.61 


Parents want more in^rrna: . ;m sent home about 


2.69 


2.81 


3.26 


Parents are comfortable wnen tney come to tne 


2.34 


2.40 


3.28 


Parents are not able to teach tneir cmiaren 


2.50 


2.54 . 


2.51 


Parents do not nave the necessary training to 


2.66 


2.55 


2.24 


PI •> m ^> •% 4> s* r\r\r\A 4- r\ l/Q c lira "f* h 3 ♦* « h "1 1 H PP\n Hn "t* PP 1 P 

Parents neeu to roaKe sure tnai cnmuilmi uu uicm 


3.47 


3.36 


3.59 


Parents are unwi i ling to spena time on urieir 


2.46 


2.32 


1 .54 


Parents would help children at home if they knew 


2.82 


9 on 

c • y u 


LiOO 


Parent involvement in schools should be the 


2.70 


2.48 


3.39 


Parents should have the final word in educational 


1.98 


1 .98 


2.90 


Parent involvement has Itttle effect on pupil 


1 .64 


1 .73 


1.51 



*Using a four-point rating scale from 1 (Strongly Disagree) to 4 (Strongly Agree). 
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word in educational decisions affecting their children; but parents tended 
to agree with these statements. Teachers and parents agree d with the 
statanent that parent involvemert should be the responsibility of parents, 
while principals tended to disagree. 

In summary, there was- considerable agreement among teachers, 
principals and parents responding to these 15 statements about parent 
involvement. However, several patterns emerged which were interesting. 
Parents indicated the strongest agreement with statements that they should 
help tjielr children with homework and that they should take responsibility 
for becoming more involved in the schools, but they also indicated the 
strongest agreement with the scatanents that parents want more information 
sent home about classroom instruction and parents should have the final 
word in educational decisions affecting their children. Arn.qng the three 
groups, teachers registered the strongest level of agreement with 
statements that parents do not have the necessary training to take part in 
school decisions, and that parents are unwilling to spend time on their 
children's education. This suggests a somewhat negative assessment of 
parents 1 motivation as well as their competence to be involved in the 
schools. Of the three groups, principals registered the strongest level of 
agreement with the statements that teachers need to provide parents with 
ideas about helping their children with homework, that teachers should be 
required to take a course in working with parents as part of thei r teacher 
training program, and that principals should be responsible for parents 
taking a more active role in the schools. 

Respondents from each of the three groups were also asked to rate 
parent involvement in specific school decisions. Teachers and principals 
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were asked to indicate how useful it would be to have parents involved in 
each of the decisions, using a rating scale where 1= not useful at all and 
5 = very useful. Parents were then asked to indicate whether they were 
even interested in participating in these same decisions, using a rating 
scale where 1 = definitely not interested and 5 = definitely interested. A 
comparison of the responses of all three groups is shown in Table 35. 

Teachers and principals tended to rate parent participation in these 
school decisions as either not useful, or only somewhat useful. For 14 of 
the 15 decisions, they responded with a rating below the mid-point of the 
scale (3.0), indicating they felt parent involvement in these decisions 
would not be useful. They did indicate that parent involvement in placing 

children in Special Education would be useful, although their ratings were 

\ 

barely above the mid-point; teachers gave it a rating of 3.20, while 
principals gave it a rating of 3.38. 

In contrast, parents responded to all of these decisions with a 

0 

rating of over 3.0, indicating they were interested in participating in all 
of them. Although they indicated a stronger interest in the decisions 
which might affect their own children directly, such as homework 
assignments and school discipline, they generally expressed a strong 
interest in being part of curriculum and instruction decisions as well as 
those related to the administration and governance of the schools. 

In summary, parents generally indicated a strong interest in being 
involved in the 15 school decisions, while teachers and principals 
generally indicated they felt parent involvement in these decisions would 
not be useful,. This pattern suggests that parents would become more 
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•TABLE 35 

COMPARISON OF TEACHER, PRINCIPAL AND PARENT RATINGS ABOUT 
PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN SCHOOL DECISIONS 



Deci sions 


Teacher 
x Rating* 
(n=873) 


Princi pal 
x Rating* 
(n=726) 


Pa rent 
x Rating** 
(n=2,083) 


1 . 


Amount of homework assigned. 


2.65 


2.81 


4.09 


2. 


Choosing classroom di sci pi ine methods. 


2.81 


2.77 


4.26 


3. 


Selecting textbooks and other learning 
materi al s. 


2.35 


2.45 


3.90 


4. 


Placing children in Special Education. 


3.20 


3.38 


3.90 


5.' 


Evaluating how well children are 
learning. 


2.34 


2.41 


4.08 


6. 


Hiring principal and teachers. 


1 .51 


1 .47 


3.32 


7. 


Evaluating how well teachers do their 
jobs. 


1 .95 


1 .78 


3.88 


8. 


Deciding what's most important for the 
school budget. 


2.2fi 


2.29 


3.72 


q 


Firinn nrinrinal and fparhpp^ 
ill ii iy pi iiiv*>ijjai aiiu ucawiici j i 


1 .51 


" 1 .47 


3.1 9 


10. 

t 


Having more multicultural /bil i ngual 
education in the children's learning. 


2.37 


2.32 


3.42 


11. 


Making scho?' desegregation plans. 


2.74 


2.86 


3.59 § 


12. 


Setting school behavior rules." 


2.76 


2.83 


4.09 


13. 


More classroom teaching about sex roles. 
Setting rules for how children are graded. 


2.99- — > 


2.99 


3.57 


14. 

o 

i 


2.08 


2.30 


3.79 


15. 


More classroom teaching about sex 
education. 


2.99 


2.99 


3.61 



*Principals 'end teachers were asked to indicate how useful parent involvement would 
be in each decision, using a 5-point scale where 1 = not useful and 5 = very 
useful . 

**Parents were asked to indicate the extent of their interest in helping to make 
each decision, using a 5-point scale where 1 = definitely not interested and 5 = 
definitely interested. 
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m involved in these decisions if there were opportunities for them to do so, 

■ However, the responses of teachers and principals indicated that these two 
fl - groups generally do not favor providing parents with those opportunities. 

This contrast reveals that parent involvement in school decisions, or the 

B 

■ concept of shared governance is mpre likely to fail because of the actions 
m of school personnel than because of apathy from the parents. 

■ Each of the three groups were also asked to rate the 7 parent 

fl • involvement roles derived From the work of the late Ira Gordon, Principals 

and teachers were asked to rate the importance of having parents in these 
fl various roles, using a 5-point scale where 1 = not important and 5 = very 

^ impor Parents were asked to indicate the extent of their own interest 

* in playing each of the roles, using a 5-point scale where 1 = definitely 

fl not interested and 5 = definitely interested, A comparison is presented in 

Tab! e 36. 

| Without exception, parents gave these roles higher ratings than did 

m either teachers or principals, again indicating a strong level of interest 

* in a. variety of parent involvement roles. For six of the roles, all three 
fl groups responded with ratings greater than 3.0, the mid-point of the rating 

scale, indicating* a generally positive response pattern. However, for the 
fl role of Decision Maker, teachers and principals responded with ratings of 

m 2.41 and 2.61, which is a somewhat negative response, while parent gave it 

™ a rating of 4.06. To put the parents 1 rating in perspective, it should be 

fl ' noted that 939 parents (45.8% of those responding) indicated they were 

definitely interested in playing the role of Decision Maker, and another 
| 617 (30.1%) said they were probably interested,. Over 75% of the parents 

I responding indicated a positive interest in this role. 
93 
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When the rank order of their responses was compared, there was a 
strong similarity across -jj^ three groups. Teachers and principals most 
f avored parent Involvement in the Roles of Audience and School Program 
Supporter, the traditional ways in which parents have been involved in the 
schools. Parents most strongly favored the roles of Audience, Home tutor, • 
and School Program Supporter, but they also gave ratings of greater than 
4.0 to the roles of Advocate, Co-Learner and Decision Maker, indicating a 
high level of interest in these non-traditional parent roles. 

In summary, parents tended to respond more positively to each of the 
parent involvement roles than did either teachers or principals, but their 
Wrongest responses corresponded to the strongest responses of the other 
two groups. Parents' highly positive racing of #11 parent involvement 
roles except Paid School Staff, provided additional evidence, of the strong 
interest of parents in becoming more involved in their children's 
education. 

Finally, parents, teachers and principals, were also asked to respond 
to 24 specific activities related to parent involvement in education. 

b 

Parents were asked „to indicate the extent to which they tffok part in these 
activities using a 4-point scale where 1 = never, 2 = seldom, 3 = sometimes 
and 4 = often. Principals and teachers were asked to indicate whether or 
not these activities .were typical in their schools usi ng a 5-point scale 
where 1 = not typical at all and 5 = very typical.' Although the differing 
scales make' comparison difficult, the responses of all three groups are- 
presented in Table 37. Please note that 7 items are included which were 
not asked of the teachers and principals. 
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•" TABLE 37 

COMPARISON OF TEACHER, PRINCIPAL AND PARENT RATINGS* 
OF PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES 



Ierjc 



Activiti**' 


Teacher 
x Rating* 
(n=873) 


Princi pal 
x Rating* 
(n=726) 


_ Parent 
x Rating** 
(n=2,083) 


i 

i • 


WO in 1 ny aS T U 1 1 U lnic JJa 1U blai 1 ) lUi 

example, teacher, librarian, teacher 
aide, cafeteria help, etc. 




— 


1 .70 


o 


Helping cmiaren wiun nomeworN. 


3.24 


3.60 


3.65 


3, 


Visiting the school to see what is 
happening. 


2.29 


2.75 


3.55 


4. 


Going to "open house" or special 
programs at school . 


3.73 


4.22 


3.83 


5. 


Going to classes au une scnooi wmcn 
help you teach your children at home. 


1 .89 


2.31 


2.60 


6. 


Helping with school activities such as 
coTTees, pou-iucK suppers, r unu laibiny 
etc. 




-- 


3.44 


7. 


Helping teachers with classroom learning 
activities, for examipie, story ueinng, 
reading, math games, etc. 


2.10 


2.63 


2.34 


8. 


Helping in the school, for example, the 
MDrary, reading center, piaygrouna, 
lunchroqm, nurse's office, etc. 


2.08 


2.44 


2.35 


9. 


Going with children and teachers on 
school field trips or picnics, or to 
parties. 


3.71 


3.85 


3.08 


10. 


Going to workshops or other such edu- 
cational activities for parents at the 
school . 


1.92 


2.33 


2.72 


11, 


Organizing parent volunteer activities. ' 






2.61 


12. 


Taking part in PTA meetings. 






3.47, 


13. 


Planning the school budget. 

95 . 


1.55 


1 .57 


1.78 



■ Table 37 (Continued) 


- 






- 


Activities 


Teacher 
x Rating* 
(n=873) 


Principal 
x Rating* 
(n=726) 


Parent 

a Kd U 1 iiy 

(n=2,083) 






14. Helping to plan what will be taught in 
the school . 


1.49 


1 .78 


1 . O Cm 






15. Helping children learn through the use 
of educational materials at home, for 
.example, games, magazines, books, etc. 


2.29 


■ 2.64 


3.34 






16. Taking children to places of educational 










1 


"i n t c r c 3 1 , f c r cx p i c , muj ^ , • • • ui i , 
art gal leries, etc. 






3.24 




1 


17. Working to improve the schools through 
community group's such as neighborhood 
associations, church organizations, LULAC 
NAACP, etc. 


2.62 


2.86 






1 
| 


18. Helping decide how well school programs 
work (like Title I, Follow Through, ESAA, 
etc.) 


1.62 


2.01 


1 .80 




| 


19. Working as part time paid staff, for ex- 
ample, assistant teacher, room clerk, 
nurse, health aide, etc. 







1 .46 




1 


20. Helping to decide how well teachers and 
principals do their Jobs. 


1.32 . 


1 .44 


1.49 






21.. Helping to hire or fire teachers and 

nr *i nn' n^l ^ 
jji i iiu i pa i jt 


1 .21 


1 .26 


1.20 






2!2. Going to parent/teacher conferences about 
your child's progress. 


3.61 • 


3.98 


3.60 






23. Giving ideas to the school board or school 
administration for making changes. 


1 .68 


2.09 


2.10 






24. Going to meeting of the school board. 


-- 


— 


2.04 




' *Principals and teachers were asked to indicate the extent to which these parent 

■ • involvement activities were typical in their schools, using a 5-point scale where 

■ 1 = not typical and 5 = very typical. 

**Pa rents were asked to indicate the extent to which they took part in these parent ^ 

■ involvement activities,; using a Appoint ^sc ale where 1 = never, 2 = seldom, 3 = 
| sometimes, and 4 = often. 


O 
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activities they rated least typical in their schools included helping to 
hire or fire school personnel, evaluating job performance of school 
personnel, and helping to plan the school curriculum. The primary 
iifference between the responses of teachers and those of the principals 
was that principals tended to give all activities a si ightly higher rating, 
which indicates that they felt the activities were somewhat more typical in 
the schools than did teachers. 

For all three groups there was a high degree ot consensus about which 
activities represented current practices in the schools at this time. The' 
activities which represent the more traditional roles* of parents in the 
schools were seen by respondents from all three groups as the most typical. 
These activities correspond to the roles of Home Tutor, Audience, and 
School Program Supporter. The activities which generally correspond to the 
roles of Co-Learner or Advocate were seen as less typical in the schools. 
However, the least typical activities for parents were those which 
general ly correspond to the role of Decision Maker. 

In summary, parents responding to this survey indicated a much 
stronger level of support for parent involvement overall than did teachers 
and principals. However, parents' priorities for increased ; invol vement 
corresponded to the priorities expressed by both teachers and principals, 
indicating there was considerable agreement among all three groups. These 
results certainly provide evidence that parent involvement is not faltering 
because of parent apathy or disinterest. Surveyed parents indicated' a high 
level of interest in participating in activities which centered upon their 
own children as well as activities related to the governance and admini- 
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stration of the schools. The survey results indicated that parents saw 
parent involvement as important and they accepted responsibility for get- 
ting more involved in their children's schools. Parents also indicated 
they wanted more information from teachers about their children's successes 
in school, they wanted, more information about classroom activities, they 
wanted guidance from teachers in working with their own children at home 
and they wanted school personnel to welcome them in the schools. 
E. lUNiLUMima aim KECQpuntwJMLU^ 

The primary purpose of this study has been to provide information from 
each group of stakeholders having an interest in parent involvement in 
education. The information gathered to date consists of each group's 
attitudes towards the idea of parent i nvol vement, attitudes towards 
specific roles which parents might play, attitudes towards parent 
participation in specific school decisions, and assessment of current 
practices involving parents in education. Members of each group have 
responded to items which ask them to assess their own motivation and 
competence for parent involement as well as as'king them to assess the 
.motivation and competence of the other stakeholder groups. 

In general, each group of stakeholders has indicated its support for 
the concept of having parents involved in education. Although there were 
members in each group who expressed reservations, ethe majority responded 
positively, providing evidence that attitudinal resistance from one or mqre 
stakeholder groups is not the major barrier to more effective parent 
involvement efforts. Therefore, a curriculum to train teachers and 
administrators for effective parent involvement should not focus primarily 
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"upon efforts to change attitudes, or to overcome resistance to the idea of 
parent involvement in their children's education. 

The research strategy of using a conceptual framework which included 
definitions of a variety of specific parent involvement-roles, and of 
collecting data from each of the major stakeholder groups participating in 
any parent involvement effort, has provided detailed information about 
barriers to parent i nvdl vement. Among the stakeholders groups, parents 
indicated tne strongest support of eacn ot tne roles, or models ot parent 
involvement. In contrast, teachers and principals only indicated support 
for the general idea of parent involvement, and for the traditional parent 
involvement roles in which parents basically respond to requests made 
school staff. In this type of parent involvement, professional school 
staff have a major part in controlling the content and direction of 
interactions with parents, and the parents play either a reactive or 
somewhat subordinate role* Although mpst parents indicated a willingness 
to play such a role, some expressed a preference for roles in which they 
had peer status with school professionals. These roles, however, were not 
favored by the majority of either teachers. of principals. 

The differences of opinion among these three stakeholder groups 
regarding the value of the different types of parent involvement, indicate 
that there may be attitudinal barriers to parent involvement,, but these 
barriers may be predominantly those imposed by teachers and principals. In 
addition, these barriers may be greater if the specific parent involvement 
effort involves parents as peers with school professions! s. If the parent 
involvement effort focuses upon involvi ng parents in support or subordinate 
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roles, teachers and principals can be expected to be less resistant, 
although some parents may elect not to participate. 

This comparison of stakeholder groups demonstrates the impo^ance of 
clearly defining specific parent involvement roles in order to anticipate 
which stakeholder group can be expected to be most, supportive, and which 
will be most .resistant. In terms of teacher training, it also points out 
the importance of conceptualizing parent involvement as including a variety, 
of relationships which may be encouraged between parents apd school 
professionals. Any training curriculum which hopes to prepare either 
teachers or admi nstrators for more effective parent involvement should 
include this comprehensive definition of parent involvement as well as an 
understanding that selection of a particular model may meet with resistance 
from one of the stakeholder groups. 

A second consideration which should be included in such a training 
curriculum is the relationship between the model of parent involvement and 
the specific goals of a parent involvement effort. For example, if the 
goal of implementing parent involvement is to improve student conduct and 
student achievement, the model of parent involvement might be essentially 
that of Home Tutor; teachers would provide parents with guidance about 
working at home with their children on academic assignments or on modifying 
their behavior. However,, if the school district wished to engage parents 
in the governance of the schools as a way of building community suppor: for 
school efforts, the model of parent involvement might be that of Decision 
Maker; parents and school staff would collaborate as peers to develop plans 
or policies for the "schools. 
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In order to provide school professionals -with the competencies they 
need to implement effective parent involvement programs, the training 
curriculum should be based upon a conceptual framework which describes the 
theoretical relationship between the goals of parent involvement, the \ 
various parent involvement models, and the sources of resistance to 
implementing each model. Without such a framework, a training curriculum 
runs the risk of training behaviors without consideration of the context in 
which they will take place. Clearly, such behaviors, however well learned, 
will not lead to effective parent involvement. 

The last pattern of results which has major implications for teacher 
training as well as for future research, is the sizeable discrepancy 
between reported support for the idea of parent involvement and reported 
current practices in the schools. For each group of stakeholders surveyed 
--parents, teachers, and princi pal s--the level of expressed support for the 
general concept of parent involvement and for the specific parent involve- 
ment roles seems much higher than the reported level of actual practices. 
This pattern raises the question of why parent involvement activities are 
not more common, particularly since the various stakeholder groups all seem 
to favor them. 

. For each group, the hypothesis was explored that perhaps the more 
positive responses toward parent involvement could be linked to certain 
individual characteristics of respondents. The responses of teachers and 
principals to each item were broken down to determine whether age,; years of 
experience, or grade level might be related in a systematic way to either 
parent fnvolvement attitudes or reported behaviors. The responses of 
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parents were broken down by such variables as age, marital status, 
employment status, and educational level to determine whether or not any of 
these might be "systematically related to their' reported, attitudes or 
behaviors. The conclusions of these analyses for each stakeholder group ■ 
was that there were weak statistical relationships bvetween these 
individiual characteri stcs and reported attitudes and behaviors. These 
results' suggest that broader contextual fators should be studied to account 
for differences in these attitudes and behaviors. In bther won s, future 
research should explore the possibility that broad contextual variables 
such as federal, state and local policies, or community values, may be 
better predictors of parent involvement attitudes and behaviors than are 
.variables which focus upon . : ...ai. characteristics. 

These result., have major implications for designing a training 
curriculum to help school professionals be more effective in parent 
involvement. They point out again the importance of understanding the 
context in which parent involvement efforts take place, not only because it 
will influence their selection of specific parent involvement goals, and 
their selection of specific models of parent involvement to reach those 
goals, but also because it can be expected to influence the response of 
affected stakeholder groups. 

In conclusion, this survey of parents, and the compaariosn of survey 
results with those obtained from elementary school principals and teachers, 
has provided empirical support for the importance of developing a 
conceptual framwork to describe parent involvement. This framework should 
include each of the different types of parent involvement and 'it should 
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provide an understanding of the relationship between the context of various 
educational policies, the selection of specific parent involvement goals, 
the selection of a model appropriate to t^ose goals, and the barriers which 
may be anticipated for; each model. To the extent that a professional 
training sequence on parent involvement is based upon such a comprehensive 
model, it offers the possibility of .training both teachers and 
administrators to become more efffective in their efforts to involve 
parents in the educational process. To the extent such training focuses 
upon only policy, or attitudes, or specific skills, it runs the risk of 
becoming another required course having little relevance to the job demands 
of teachers and administrators in°the scnools. 

9 In addition to providing a data base for the development of this 
conceptual framework, the results of this series of surveys also have 
provided a clear direction for future research in this area. To supplement, 
the data collected from parents, teachers and principals, '•future research 
should begin to describe the various combinations of federal, state, and 
local educational policy which serve as the context for all parent 
involvement efforts. A comprehensive description of educational policies, 
related to. parent involvement would provide important missing data for the 
development of the conceptual framework. In adddition, this information 
would be immediately useful to teachers and to administrators currently in 
the schools, who are either attempting to implement a parent involvement 
program, or evaluating the success of one. 

A description of the various state policies, and of the various local 
policies related to parent involvement in educaton will also be valuable 
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for°those conducting research. This information could provide them with a 
systematic way of identifying combinations of state and local efforts which 
seem to offer the greatest potential for contributing to the improvement of 
the public schools. 
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APPENDIX A 
ACTUAL PARENT INVOLVEMENT SITES 



ARKANSAS 

Medium Little Rock 

Small Morrilton 

Blytheville 
Pine Bluff 
Texarkana 

LOUISIANA 

Large New Orleans 

Medium Shreveport 

Baton Rouge 

Small Bossier City 

W. Monroe 
Pearl River 

MISSISSIPPI 

Medium Jackson 

Small Greenville 

Greenwood 
Starkville 
Meridian 
Gulfport 
Gautier 
Biloxi 

NEW MEXICO 

Medium ^ ^1 buqUerque 

Samll M Rio Rancho 

Y Clovis 
\ Hobbs 
Roswell 
Las Cruces 
Farmington 
• Alamogordo 
Santa Fe 
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APPENDIX A (Continued) 
OKLAHOMA 

Medium 
Small 



Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 

Midwest City 
McAlester 
El Reno " 
Muskogee 
Broken Arrow 
Ponca City 

CI,- 

ONUVY1 tec 



TEXAS 



Large 



Medium 



Small 



Houston 

Dallas 

San Antonio 

Austin 

Corpus Christi 
Fort Worth 
El Paso 
Lubbock 
Arlington 

Grapevine 

Tyler 

Amarillo 

Nash/Texarkana 

Big Spring 

Sherman 

Harlingen 

Nederland^ 

Euless 

Seabrook 

DuncanviHe 

Lewisvi lie 

Groves/Port Neches 



Round Rock 

Grand Prairie 

Garland 

Kingsvil.le 

Nacogdoches 

Belton 

Alice 

Crowley 

Richardson 

Mesqui te 

DeSoto 

Atascosa 

New Braunfels 
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APPENDIX B . 
PROJECTED PARENT INVOLVEMENT SITES 



STATE 


LARGE SIZE CITIES 
MORE THAN 500,000 


MEDIUM SIZE CITIES 
150,000 - 500,000 


SMALL SIZE CITIES 
15,000 - 50,000 


AR 


None 


Little Rock 


Benton, El Dorado, Pine 
Bluff, Blytheville, 
Morriltonv Texarkana, 
Jonesboro (n = 7) 


LA 


New Orleans 


Shreveport , 
Baton Rouge 


Hammond, Lake Charles, 
Bossier City, West 
Monroe, Pearl River, 
SI i del 1 . Fnm'ce (n = 7) 


MS 


None 


Jackson 


Greenvi lie, Greenwood, 
Starkville, Meridian, 
Gulfport, Gautier, 
Biloix (n = 7) 


NM 


None 


Albuquerque 


Rio Rancho, Clovis, 
Hobbs, Roswel 1 , Las 
Cruces, Farmington , 
Santa Fe (n = 7) 


OK 


None 


Oklahoma City, 
Tul sa 


Midwest City, El Reno, 
McAl ester, Muskogee, 
Broken Arrow, Ponca 
City, Shawnee ( n = 7) " 


TX 


Houston, Dallas, 
San Antonio 


Ft, Worth, Austin, 
Corpus Chri sti , 
Lubbock, El Paso, 
Arl ington 

■ > 


Bryan, Marshall, Pampa 
Grapevine, Round Rock, 
Tyler, Grand Prairie, 
Amarillo, Garland, Nash/ 
Texarkana , Kingsvil le, 
Big Spring, Nacogdoches, 
Sherman, Belton, Alice, 
Harlingen, Nederland, 
Crowley, Euless, DeSoto, 
Richardson, Seabrook, 
Mesquite, Dunc'anvi 1 le, 
Lewisville, Groves/Port 
Neches, Atascosa, New 
Braunfel s, Palestine, 
Copperas Cove, Missouri 
City, Brownwood, Orange, 
Grayburg (n =35) 
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APPENDIX C 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE, EDITION FOUR 

March 15, 1982 



Dear Parent: 

We are working through the state and local PTAs in six states to gather 
information about parent involvement from Parents. Jo far. the sane 
kind of information has been received from teacher educators, teachers, 
and principals in these states. Now it is parents chance. 

We aDDreciate the support and cooperation from the PTAs and you in 
Piping Ss get this information. Your answers, will be kept confidential, 
as well as your school name. 

Directions for filling out the questionnaire can be found at the beginning 
of each section of this instrument. Remember, we want your answers based 
upon Jour filings and experiences. Thank you very much for helping us, 
and we appreciate your taking time to do so. 



Sincerely, 




David L. Williams, 
Director 1 

Division of Community 
and Family Education 



jm 
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PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN EDUCATION 



PART I - GENERAL IDEAS ABOUT PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

There are many ideas about parents being involved in their children's edu- 
cation. Some of these ideas are listed below. 

How much do you agree or disagree with each statement which follows? 
Circle Qthe number of your answer. 
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i. 



Statements 

Teachers should give me ideas 
about helping my children with 
homework 



Strongly 

Disagree Disagree Agree 



3. 
4. 
5. 



Teachers should be in charge of 
getting parents involved in the 
school - 

Teachers have enough to do without 
also having to work with parents.. 

Teachers need to be trained for 
working with parents,..' 



7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 



Principals should be in charge of 
getting parents involved in the 
school 

I want teachers to send more infor- 
mation home about classroom 
learning activities. 

I usually feel at ease when. I visit 
the school 

I have a hard time teaching some 
skills to my children (reading, 
math, etc. ) . • • , ••• 



I am not trained to help make 
school decisions K ... 



I should make sure that my chil- 
dren do their homework 



2 
2 
2 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 



3 
3 
3 



3 
3 

3 
3 
3 



Strongly 
Agree 



4 
4 
4 



4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
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Statements 

I do net have tine to be 
involved in my children's activ- 
ities at school 



Strongly 

Disagree Disagree Agree 



I would help my children more with 
homework if I knew what to do 

I should have the final word in 
decisions about my children 1 s 

education • • • • • 

» 

My children should have more home- 
work 

I should be responsible for getting 
more involved in my children's 
school 

I would help my children more with 
homework if J had more time 

I have little to do with my chil-" 
dren's success in school ; 



Homework takes up too much family 
time at home. 



2 
2 



2 
2 



3 
3 



3 
3 



Strongly 
Agree 



4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
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PART 


II - PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN SCHOOL DECISIONS 






1 


Some people feel that parents are interested in 
school decisions. 


helping to make certain 




How interested are you in being involved in these decisions? 


1 


Circle the number of your answer. 








1 




Definitely 
Not 

.riflri cinnc Tn tprPS ted 


Probably 

Not 
' Interested 


Not 
Sure 


Probably Definitely 
Interested Interested 


1 


1. 


Amount of homework 


2 


3 


4 b 


■ 


2. 


Choosing classroom 
discipline methods. . 1 


2 


3 


4 5 


J 


3. 


Selecting textbooks 
and other learning 


2 


3 


4 o 




4, 


Placing children in 
Special Education. . . 1 


2 


3 


4 5 




5. 


Evaluating how well 
children are learn- 


• 

2 


3 


4 5 


1 


6. 


Hiring principal . 

and tparhers 1 


2 


3 


4 5 


1 


7. 


Evaluating how well 
teachers do their 


2 


3 


4 5 


1 


8. 


Deciding what's 
rqost important for 
- the school budget. . . 1 


2 


3 


4 5 


1 


9. 


Firing principal 


2 


. 3 


4 5 


I 


10. 


Having more multi- 
cultural/bilingual 
education in the 
children's 


2 




4 5 


ERjfc 
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Definitely Probably 

Not Not Not Probably Definitely 

Interested Interested Sure Interested Interested 

11 . Making school 

desegregation n „ _ . 

plans..:... 1 2 3 4 b , 

12. Setting school . 
behavior rules 1 2 3 4 

13. " More classroom 

r^es:" 9 .:::::.::... ^ 2 3 4 5 

14. Setting rules for 
how children are . 

graded. 1 2 3 4 o 

15. More classroom 

teaching about sex - ^ . 5 

education. . . . 1 , - J ^ 
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PART III - PARENT INVOLVEMENT ROLES 

Parents can -be involved in their child's educatipn in several ways. , 

Look at the roles below and tell how much interest you have in being 
involved in each one. 

Circle the number of your answer. . 



Dr>1 or 



Definitely 

Not ' 
Interested 



Probably 

Not 
Interested 



Not 
Sure 



Probably 
Interested 



Definitely 
Interested 



1. Paid School Staff - 
work in the school 
as an aide, parent 
educator, assistant 
teacher, assistant 
librarian, or other 
such jobs . 



3. 



4. 



School Program 
Supporter - coming 
to the school to 
assist in events; 
for example, 
chaperoning a 
party or field trip, 
taking tickets at a 
fund-raising dinner, 
or such activities. . 

Home Tutor - 
helping your chil- 
dren at home with 
school work or 
other educational 
activities 



Audience - support- 
ing your child in 
school, for example, 
by going to school 
performances, baking 
for bake sales, 
responding to 
notices from the 
school , etc. 



eric 
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Roles 



Definitely 

Not 
Interested 



Probably 

Not 
Interested 



Not 
Sure 



Probably 
Interested 



Definitely 
Interested 



Advocate - 
meeting with school 
board or other 
officials to ask 
for changes in rules 
or practices in the 
school or school 
system .> . 

Co-Learner - going to 
classes or workshops 
with teachers and 
principals where 
everyone learns more 
about children and 
education 

Decision Maker - 
being on an advisory 
board, a school com- 
mittee, or governing 
board; Or by giving 
your opinions to 
these boards or com- 
mittees 
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PART IV - PARENT INVOLVEMENT ACTIVITIES- 

Tell how much you take part in these kinds of activities. 

Circle the number of your response. 



Don't 
Have 

Activities Never Seldom Sometimes Often This 

1. Working as full time paid 
staff, for example, teacher, 
librarian, teacher aide, 
cafeteria help, etc... 1 

1. Helping children with homework.. 1 

3. Visiting the school to see wb~+ 
is happening * 1 

4. Going to "open house" or special 
programs at school 1 

5. Going to classes at the school 
which help you teach your chil- 
dren at home 1 



2 
2 

2 

2 



3 
3 

3 

3 



4 
4 

4 

4 



5 
5 

5 

5 



6. Helping with school activities 
such as coffees, pot-luck 

i supper^_fund_ j^isliig_v_jeic~-^ 1- 

7. Helping teachers with classroom 
learning activities, for example, 
story telling, reading, math 
games, etc 1 

8. Helping in tne school, for ex- 
ample, the library, reading 
center, playground, lunchroom, 
nurse's office, etc 1 



9. 



Going with children and teachers 
on school field trips or picnics, 
or to parties 1 



10. Going to workshops or other such 
educational activities for parents 
at the school 1 
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12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 



Activiti es 

Organizing parent volunt<-2r 
activities 



Don't 
Have 

Never Seldom Sometimes Often This 



1 



Taking part in PTA meetings 1 

Planning the school budget 

Helping to plan what will be 
taught in the school 



1 



1 



Helping children learn through 
the use of educational materials 
at home,- for example, games, 
magazines, books, etc •• 



1 



16. 



17. 



18. 

to 



19. 



Taking children to pl.es of edu- 
cational interest, for example, 
museums, libraries, art galleries, 
etc 1 

Working to improve the schools 
through community groups such as 
neighborhood associations, church 
organizations, LULAC , NAACP, 

et C. . o ^ij^M^^TTnTM 1 

Helping decide how well school 
programs work (like Title I, 
Follow Through, ESAA, etc.) 1 

Working as part time paid staff, 
for example, 'assistant teacher, 
room clerk, nurse, health aide, 
etc 



1 



20, 
21. 
22. 
23. 

24. 



Helping to decide how well teachers 
and principals do their jobs 1 

Helping to hire or fire teachers 
and principals 1 

Going to parent/ teacher conferences 
about your child's progress 1 

Giving ideas to the school board 
or school administration for 
making changes « 

Going to meeting of the school 

board 
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2 
2 
2 

2 



3 
3 
3 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



4 
4 
4 



4 
4 
4 
4 

4 
4 



5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
5 



5 
5 
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PART V - IMPROVING PARENT INVOLVEMENT 

Which of these suggestions would work to get parents more involved in the 
schools? 



Please circle your answer. 



Suggestions 

Sending more infor- 
mation to parents 
about ways they could 
be involved 



Definitely Probably Not Probably Definitely 
Not Work Not Work Known Would Wo rk Would Work 



2. Making parents feel 
more welcome in the 
school 



Helping parents to 
better understand 
the subjecjts3£in-g- 



Having informal 
meetings or activ- 
ities where parents 
and school staff can 
get ,to know each 
other better 



5. Asking parents in what 
ways they would like to 
be involved 



6- Giving parents activ- 
ities they can do at 
home with their chil- 
dren 



Helping students 
understand that having 
their parents involved 
is important 



8. Giving parents more 
information about chil- 
dren^ success in 

v school. 1 ^ 
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Definitely Probably Not Probably Definitely 
I Suggestions Not Work Not Work Known Would Work Would Work 

9. Planning m ore school 
„ activities at times 
when working parents 

can come 1 2 3 4 5 



10. Having more activ- 
ities which include 
children, parents and 
teachers 



'k 13; 
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PART VI - PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN HIGH SCHOOL ' * 

Parents often are less involved in- children's education in high school 

How much do you agree with' these - reasons, for why parents become less 
involved. 

Please circle your answer. 



Reasons 

1. Parents may not understand some 
of the courses taken in high 
school 



Strongly 

D isagree Disagree Agree 



2. The schools are too far away. 



3. "mere are too many teachers to 
tal k to '• 



4. Teachers don't ask parents to be 
involved in school as much , 



Parents do not have time to be 
involved in school activities and 
work at the same time... 



6. Children do not want their parents 
involved when tliey get to high 
school • 

7. Parents can't leave smaller chil- 



dren at home. 



8. There are not as many parent/teacher 
conferences.... 

9. There are not as many PTA activ- 
ities for high school .parents 



10. High school principals do not 
encourage parent involvement in 
the school '. • 



2 
2 

2 

2 



2 
2 
2 
2 



3 
3 

3 

3 

3. 

3 
3 
3 
3 



Strongly 
Agree 



4 
4 



4 
4 



4 
4 
4 
4 
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PART VII - PARENT INFORMATION 

Please answer each question below. Pick the one which best describes your 
situation. 

1. Are you a PTA member? Yes No 

2. Have you ever been a PTA officer? Yes No 

3. jtaave you ever served on the school board? Yes No 

4. Are you female or male ? 

5. What is your age? Years 

6. How many children in your family? 



7. How many of your children are in each of the following groups: 

a. prekindergarten 

b. kindergarten to grade 3 

c. grade 4 to grade 6 

d. grade 7 to grade 12 * 

e. beyond high school 

8. Marital Status: 

a . single parent (not married, separated, divorced, widowed, etc.) 

b. married with spouse living at-home 

9. What is the highest amount of education^ you have' completed? (Please 
check only one.) 

a. elementary school 

b. some high school 

C. finished- high school 

d. some college 

e. finished college 

f . graduate degree 

• - 123 137 J 



10. ' Which is your ethnicity? (Please check only one.) 

a. Anglo/Caucasian 

b. Black 

o 

c. Mexican-American or Hispanic 

d. Asian 

e. .American Indian 

11. How much time do you work outside the home? 

a. full time 

b. part time 

c. not at al 1 

12. How much time does your spouse work outside the home? 

a. _____ full time 

b. part time 

c. not at all 

13. Would you like to get a summary of the results from our study? 
Yes No 

14. Are you a school teacher? 
Yes No 

15. Are you a school principal? 

Yes No 



THANKS AGAIN FOR HELPING US." 
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APPENDIX D 

PARENT INVOLVEMENT QUESTIONNAIRE, EDITION FIVE 





SAMPLE 


A . 


... .1 


CITY 


SAMPLE 


B . . . . 


... .2 


STATE 


SAMPLE 


C . . . . 


... .3 



INTERVIEWER NUMBER, DATE [ /_82 

RESPONDENT NAME TELEPHONE NUMBER ( ) . - 

TIME STARTED (AM/PM) TIME ENDED (AM/PM) TOTAL MINUTES 



(ASK FOR DESIGNATED RESPONDENT) 

Hello, I'm w ith the Southwest Educational Development laboratory 

in Austin, Texas"! We're doing a survey with parents of elementary school ct. *\ _i 
about their opinions on their children's education and wou'd like to ask you some 
questions. But, first../ 



1. Do you have at least one child who attends a public elementary school? 

'YES 1 

NO (TALLY AND TERMINATE) 



0123456789 



2. Are you a member of the P.T.A. at your child's school? 



YES 1 

NO. . . (SKIP TO Q. 4) . . 2 



3. On the average, how often do you attend P.T.A. meetings or participate in P.T.A. 
activities? Would you say... 



IF ALWAYS OR OFTEN 
TERMINATE AND KEEP 



(READ LIST) 



Always 1 

Often 2 

Sometimes 3 

Seldom 4 

Never 5 
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PART I 

Now I'm' going to read a list of ideas about parents being involved in their 
children's education. As I read each one, please tell me whether you 
strongly disagree, disagree, agree, or strongly agree with the idea. There 
are no right or wrong answers. 

The first idea is (READ STATEMENT). Do you strongly disagree, disagree, 
agree or strongly agree with the statement (REPEAT STATEMENT). 



ERJC 



Statements 

4. Teachers should give me ideas 
about helping my children with 
* homework ' 



Strongly 

Disagree Disagree Agree 



Strongly 
Agree 



6. 
7. 
8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 



Teachers should be in charge of 
getting parents involved in the 
school 

Teachers have enough to do without 
alsp having to work with parents.. 

Teachers need to be trained for 
working with parents 



Principals should be in charge of 
getting parents involved in the 
school 

I want teachers to send more infor- 
mation home about classroom 
learning activities 

I usually feel at aasc when I visit 
the school 

I have a hard time teaching some 
skills to ray children (reading, 
math, etc.) 



I am not trained to help make 
school decisions 



I should make sure that, my chil- 
dren do their homework 



I do not have time to be involved 
in ray children's activities, at 
school 

I would help my children more with 
homework if I knew what to do 

I should have the final word in 
decisions about my children's 
education •' 

My children should have more home- 
work 

I should be responsible for getting 
more involved in my children's 
school 

I would help' my children more with 
homework if I had more time 

I have little to do with my chil- 
dren's success in school 



Homework takes up too much family 
time at home • 



2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
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3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 



• 4 



4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
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PART II 

Some people feel that parents are interested in helping to make certain 
school decisions. I'm going to read a list of decisions in which you may 
or may not be interested in being involved. As I read each one, please 

tell me whether or not it is a decision you would be interested in helping 
to make. 

The first decision is (READ DECISION). Is that a decision which you would 
be interested in helping to make or not? 

Not 

Decisions Interested Interested 

22. Amount of homework assigned 1 2 

23. Choosing classroom discipline methods 1 2 

24. Selecting textbooks and other learning materials.. 1 2- 

25. Placing children in Special Education 1 2 

26. Evaluating how well children are learning 1 2 

27. Hiring principal and teachers L 2 

28. Evaluating how well teachers do their job 1 2 

29. Deciding what's most important for the school 

budget 1 2 

30. Firing principal and teachers 1 2 

31. Deciding about multicultural /bilingual education 

in the children's learning 1 2 

32. Deciding about school desegregation plans, 1 2 

33. Setting school behavior rules 1 2 

34. Deciding about classroom teaching about sex roles. 1 2 

35. Setting rules for how children are graded 1 2 

36. Deciding, about classroom teaching about sex 

education • 1 2 



PART III 



Now I'd like to know how interested you are in participating in certain 
school activities whether you currently do so or not. 

For example, how interested are you in (READ ACT T VITY)? Would you say very 
interested, somewhat interested, neither interested nor disinterested, not 
very interested, not at all interested? 

How about (READ SECOND ACTIVITY)? 



37. Working for pay in the school as an 
aide, parent educator, assistant 
teacher, assistant librarian, or 
other such jobs 

38. Coming to the school to assist in 
events; for example, chaperoning 
a party or field trip, taking 
tickets at a fund-raising dinner, 

or such activities 

39. Helping your children at home with 
school work or. other educational 
activities 

40. Going to school performances, baking 
for bake sales, responding to 
notices from the school, etc 

41. Meeting with school board or other 
officials to ask for changes in 
rules or; practices in the school 
or school system 

42. Going to classes or workshops with 
teachers and principals where every- 
one learns more about children and 
education 

43. Being on an advisory board, a school 
committee, or governing board; or by 
giving your opinions to these boards 
or committees 
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PART IV 

I'd also like to know how often, if ever, you take part in these school 
activities. I'm going to read a list of activities in which you may or 
.may not participate. Please tell me whether you always, often, sometimes, 
seldom or never take part in eacl, one. 

Always Often Sometimes Seldom Neve r 

44. Working as full time paid staff, 
for example, teacher, librarian, 
teacher aide, cafeteria help, 

etc 1 2 3 4 5 

45. Helping your children with home- 
work 1 2 3 4 5 

46. Visiting the school to see what 

is happening f . . 1 2 3 4 5 

47. Going to "open house" or special 

programs at school 1 2 3 4 5 

48. Going to classes at the school 
which help you teach your chil- 
dren at home 1 2 3 4 5 

49. Helping with school activities 
such as coffees, pot- luck 

suppers, fund raising, etc 1 2 3 4 5" 

50. Helping teachers with classroom 
learning activities, foe example, 
story telling, reading, math 

games, etc , 1 2 3 4 5 

51. Helping in the school, for ex- 
ample, the library, reading 
center, playground, lunchroom, 

nurse's office, etc 1 2 3 4 5 

52. Going with children and teachers 
on school field trips or picnics, 

. or to parties ' 1 2 3 4 5 

53. Going to workshops or other such 
educational activities for parents 

at the school 1 2 3 4 5 

54. Organizing parent volunteer 

activities 1.2 3 4 5 

55. Taking part in PTA meetings 1 2 3 4 5 

56. Planning the school budget 1.2 3 45 

57. Helping to plan what will be 

taught in the school 1 2 3 4 5 

58. Helping your children learn 
through the use of educational 
materials at home, for example, 

games, magazines, books, etc 1 2 3 4 5 

59. Taking children to places of edu- 
cational interest, for example, 
museums, libraries, art galleries, 

etc.... 1 2 3 4 5 
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PART IV (Continued) 



Always Often Sometimes Seldom Never 



60. Working to improve the schools 
through - comr"nity .groups such as 
neighborhood associations, church 
organizations, LULAC, NAACP, etc.. 

61. Helping decide how well school 
programs work (like Title I, 
Follow Through, ESAA, etc.). ...... 



62. Working as part time paid staff, 
"for example, assistant teacher, 
room clerk, nurse, health aide, 
etc. 

bj. Helping to decide now well teachers 
and principals do their jobs 

64. Helping to hire or fire teachers 
and principals 



65. Going to parent/teacher conferences 
about your child's progress 

66. Giving ideas to the school board 
or school administration for 
making changes 



67. Going to meetings of the school 
board 



3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 



4 
4 
A 
4 

4 
4 



5 

* 5 
5 

5 
5 
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PART Vf 



Now I'm going to read a list of suggestions some people feel may work to 
incref-^e parent involvement in the schools. For each, please tell me 
whetner you think the suggestion would definitely not work, probably not work, 
might or might not work, probably would work, or definitely would work. 



The first suggestion -is (READ SUGGESTION). 



m 

68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 

72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 



Sending more information to parents 
about ways they could be involved... 



Making parents feel more welcome in 
the school 



Helping parents to better understand 
the subjects being taught 



l " n'ng informal meetings, or activities 
wheie parents and school staff can get 
to know each other better 



Asking parents in- what ways they would 
like to be involved 



Giving parents activities they can do 
at home with their children 



Helping students understand that having' 
their parents- involved is important 



o 4? 



£o <><i 



Giving parents more information about chil- 
dren's success in school , 

Planning more school activities at times 
when working parents can come 



Having more activities which include chil- 
dren, parents and teachers 



3 
3 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 



4 
4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 



Now I have just a few" questions about you so that we can group your answers 
with those of other parents taking part in this survey. 



1. How old were you on your last birthday? 



(IF HESITATES, READ LIST) 



(RECORD NUMBER) 

Under 20 1 

21-25 2 

26-30 3 

31-35 *4 

36-40 5 

41-45 6 

46-50 7 

51-55 .\ 8 

56-60 9 

Over 60 10 

REFUSED X 
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2. How many children, including babies, are currently living at home? 



(RECORD NUMBER) 

IF MORE THAN ONE CHILD, ASK Q3; OTHERWISE ASK 3a. 

3. How many of these children are in each of the following groups? 

Prekindergarten 

Kindergarten to Grade 3 

(READ LIST) Grade 4 to Grade 6 

^ Grade 7 to Grade 12 

Beyond high school 

■■ • 
3a. Is your child in kindergarten to Grade 3 or Grade 4 to Grade 6? 

Kindergarten to Grade 3 1 

Grade 4 to Grade 6 2 

4. What is your marital status? That is, are you: Married 1 

Single 2 

Separated 3 

Drivorced 4 

Widowed 5 

5 Which of the followinq groups best describes the highest level of 
education you have completed? 

Elementary school..... 1 

Some high school. 2 

(READ LIST) Finished high school.. 3 

Some college 4 

Finished college 5 

Graduate degree 6 

6. Do you work away from home: Full time 1 

Part time 2 

or, Not at all. 3 

IF MARRIED 

7. Does your (husband/wife) work outside the home: Full time 1 

Part time. ..... 2 

or, Not at all. 3 

8. Finally, what is your ethnicity? That is, are you: Anglo 1 

Black 2 

Hispanic 3 

Oriental 4 

American Indian.. 5 
Other (specify).. 6 

9. Sex: Male- \ 

Female 2 
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APPENDIX E 

TABLE 1: BREAKDOWN OF ITEM RESPONSES WHICH VARIED ACCORDING 
TO WORKING STATUS OF PARENTS 
(p < .001) 

. Statements • eta 2 

11. I do not have time to be involved in my children's 
activities at school. 

16. I would help my children more with homework if I had more time. .026 

Activities * eta 



z 



librarian, teacher aide, cafeteria help, etc. .037 

3. Visiting the school to see what is happening. .066 

4. Going to "open house" or special programs at school. .038 

5. Going to classes at the school which help you teach 

your children at home. - 029 

6. Helping with school activities such as coffees, pot- 
luck suppers, fund raising, etc. -100 

7. Helping teachers with classroom learning activities, 

for example, story telling, readying, math games, etc. .050 

8. Helping in the school, for example, the library, reading 

center, playground, lunchroom, nurse's office, etc. .062 

9. Going with children and teachers on school fieVd trips 

or picnics, or to parties. -146 

10. Going to workshops or other such educational activities for 
parents at the school . -°43 

11. Organizing parent volunteer activities. .-067 

12. Taking parent in PTA meetings. -°77 

19. Working as part time paid staff, for example, assistant 

teacher, room clerk, nurse, health aide, etc. -°26 

22. Going to parent/teacher conferences about your child's 

progress. * - # ^20 
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APPENDIX E (Continued) 

TABLE 2: BREAKDOWN OF ITEMS ' FOR WHICH RESPONSES VARIED 
ACCORDING TO LEVEL OF EDUCATION 
(p <•• .001 ) 



2 

Decisions e ta 
Firing principal and teachers. *023 
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